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The IRON WOMAN 


MARGARET DELAND’S Great Novel 
is the 


Best Selling Novel | 
of the New Year 


@ The January number of Zhe Bookman officially reports 
THE IRON WOMAN the best selling novel in America. 


@ The December number of Zhe Bookman also reported 
THE IRON WOMAN the best selling novel for the 
month before—showing it to be the favorite novel of the 


Holiday Season of 1911-12. 


@ The Bookman’s figures are based upon information sup- 
plied only by the booksellers of the country. 








@ Mrs. Deland pictures youth— 
dewy, virginal youth—in all its 
tenderness and passion, its fool- 
ish obstinacy and generous im- 
pulsiveness, with truthful ideal- 
ism. She portrays the elders— 
people whom life has hardened 
—with just as deep understand- 
ing and sympathy. ‘“ Not only 
the novel of the year, but the 
book of many years.” 

‘*Mrs. Deland strikes a great note 
with the certainty born of a deep and 
reverent knowledge of life and a deep 
and spiritual sense of both the frank- 


ness and reticence of art.” —HAMILTON 
W. Masik, in Zhe Outlook. 


ilustrations by F. Walter Taylor. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.35 net. 
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JENNIE GERHARDT 


By THEODORE DREISER 


Author of ‘‘ Sister Carrie ’’ 
















« Jennie Gerhardt” is a book we 
believe in. We believe it possesses 
those qualities of sincerity, of sim- 
plicity, of vital passion, and, above 
all, of eternal human sympathy and 
interest which set it apart. The 
author has given years of his life 
to its making, and the result is a 
work rare and unusual. 





~ © Hot from it, 1 am firmly convinced that ‘ Jennie Ger- 
hardt’ is the best American novel | have ever read, with the 
lonesome but Himalayan exception of ‘ Huckleberry Finn,’ ” 
—H. L. Mencken in The Smart Set. 

‘Discerning ones will be more deeply moved than they 
were by ‘Sister Carrie.’ ’’—New York Herald. 

“Jt is art. Its logic is that of the mountain which speaks 
from crude and solemn peaks, saying: ‘1 am here; who shall 
deny me?’ The calm certainty with which he paints his charac- 
ters is just as gripping as life.”—-Kansas City Journal. 

“The emotions and passions with which it deals are human 


and universal.’”’—New York World. 





With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 
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REX BEACR’S 


NEWEST AND BEST NOVEL 


THE NEER-DO-WELL 


So far as mere sales are concerned it has 
eclipsed all records 


‘Beach has scored a ten-strike. . . . Plenty of action and good- 
humor.” —Detroit News. 
“Extremely exciting—there is 
no putting it aside.” 
—Denver Times. 
“The most breathlessly in- 
teresting novel of the last half- 
dozen years.” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
“What Beach has done sur- - 
passingly well is to give the stay- 
at-home reader a vivid picture of 
the stupendous work in the con- 
struction of the Canal, and the 
spirit of the men as well.” 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 


“This story is a corker.”’ 


—Philadelphia Telegraph. 
“Excitement at full speed; a 
narration witching enough to 
make readers forget engagements 


and the time o’ the clock.” 
—Boston Globe. 


PICTURES sy CHRISTY 
Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.25 net. 
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THE NEW VAN DYKE BOOK 


THE MANSION 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 


Author of ‘‘The Story of the Other Wise Man.”’ 


HE author makes spiritual truth burn 
radiantly in the lamp of fiction. John 
Weightman has been ostentatious in parading 
his charities. He falls asleep and finds him- 
self in the Heavenly City. Glorious mansions 
await those who on earth have led lives full 
of love and kindness, and he confidently 
seeks his. But the angel leads him to a 
miserable little hut built of bits and scraps. 
The ending is of great beauty. 


Five Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net; 
r6mo, Full Leather, $7.00 net; Octavo, Cloth, 
with Two Full-page Plates in Color from Paint- 
ings by Elizabeth Shippen Green, $1.00 net. 
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INDIA PAYS HOMAGE TO HER EMPEROR 


At the great durbar held last month in Delhi, the seat of government under the Mogul rulers, King George and Queen Mary received the homage of the 
feudatory rulers of India as Emperor and Empress. This photograph shows the Maharajah of Jaipur kneeling before their Majesties, declaring his allegiance 
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Comment 


Some Contents of a Mind 

Iv | had been in Turopore RoosEvELT’s shoes I 
would have called their bhut’. 

1 would have said to that crowd that came down 
to Washington to put over this Tennessee Coal and 
Iron deal, that if they did not go back home and call 
oY their manufactured panie in twenty-four hours 
| would place a receiver in charge of every one of their 
hanks in the United States. They would not have put 
their bluff over on me, 

No, my countrymen, there was no legitimate panic 
in 1907. It was manufactured and used for the very 
purposes to which it was put, and as soon as they 
gobbled up the properties they were after they called 
it off.—La Fotierre at Danville, Illinois, January 6th. 

It is always interesting when an important man 
relieves his mind. One understands the mind 
better when he has had a good chance to inspect 
Mr. La Founerre is an important 
man, and he relieved his mind considerably at 
Danville, and we all understand it a little better 
1) I] i Il lerstand it a little bett 
We might all understand it still 
hetter if we knew whether he was one of those 
persons who believed in the innocence of the 
MeNamaras until they confessed. It would be 
valuable to have some accurate measure of Sen- 
stor LA FoLLerre’s credulity. 


its contents. 


in consequence, 


La Follette on the Stump 

Senator La Forierre has been having his turn 
before the footlights—close to them, indeed, and 
near enough to the center of the stage to be sure 
of a pretty fair hearing, thongh still not quite in 
the center, and not quite dominating the scene as 
the authentie star of the political company. The 
luct is, it is a big stage and a big company, and 
to decide who is the star is not for the moment 
an easy task. Nobody seems to begrudge Mr. La 
FoLuuerte the attention he is getting. He has 
as good right as any one to go before the people 
and make the best and the most of his eause and 
of his personal claims to the publie’s consideration 
and approval. 

But is he playing his part well in this his hour 
of prominence? Is he really making the best of 
the hearing he is getting? Tt strikes us that in 
2 very curious and unexpected way he is not; 
that as the champion of ultra-progressive ideas he 
is himself strangely unprogressive in his methods 
of presenting them. For the Progressive move- 
mont is no longer a new thing in this fast-moving 
country. It has, we take it, got beyond the stage 
of mere sweeping denunciation and generalized 
promises and proposals, La Fouietrre himself has 
as Senator got beyond that sort of thing, though 
lie has not abandoned it, and has formulated parts 
i! his poliey in fairly specific bills and other 
devices of remedy and reform. Yet on the stump, 
if the papers do not report him unfairly or 
negligently. he seems to be harking back to the 
old ways of the beginnings of his erusade. He 
is again generalizing instead of specializing and 
specifying; talking in tirades instead of drawing 
indictments against particular offenders; de- 
nouncing whole classes instead of individuals; 
attacking the judiciary rather than any one judge 
or group of judges; trying to horrify his hearers 
with aecounts of the power and rapacity of trusts 
instead of illustrating a contention already hack- 
neved, however strong, with proved facts about 
any one trust or any one instance of how the trust 
principle works in practice; in a word, running 
amuck against the existing political and economic 
order instead of offering sane guidance to the per- 
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fectly well-developed sentiment for reform and 
change. 

That, certainly, is the way his campaigning has 
impressed us up to this writing, and we cannot 
help sympathizing with our neighbor, the Times, 
in its stern and caustic demand for facts and 
names, and for something like proof of such sweep- 
ing and terrifying allegations; also in its chal- 
lenging of certain allegations as not merely un- 
vroved, but demonstrably false. For instance, La 
Fou.ette’s unqualified denunciation of the monet- 
ary-reform plan as a scheme to put control in the 
hands of “ Wall Street” is designated, and justly 
designated, as an absolutely unsustained contra- 
diction of what well-informed and competent 
students all over the country declare to be the 
actual intention and effect of the proposed new 
law. Has Senator La Fotierre ever read the 
plan itself, not to speak of the great mass of well- 
attested facts it is based on? If he has not, then 
his assertion is an impudent defiance of the in- 
structed opinion, the painstaking study, of those 
who have. If he has, then it is hard to find mod- 
erate words for his deliberate ignoring of the 
actual language of the plan, its elaborate and 
thoroughgoing provisions (possibly, of course, de- 
fective, but inesecapably obvious and _ clear- 
purposed) to accomplish the precise opposite of 
what he charges as the plan’s infamous design. 

This simply will not do. It is Insulting to the 
country’s intelligence. It makes it impossible to 
be respectful, difficult even to be fair, to a man 
and a movement which we have many times tried 
to forgive their recent vagaries in remembrance 
of their initial service to the country and to public 
life. Such advocacy of any cause would sooner 
or later bring it into disrepute. 


Steady, Gentlemen, and Delenda Est Carthago 

Ignoring the mistakes of one’s friends is almost 
as bad a way to help them as making too much 
of either their mistakes or their wisdom and virtue. 
It is heartening and reassuring to see how prompt- 
ly the stronger Democratic papers of the country 
have remonstrated with the House Democrats for 
their departure from their clearly marked right 
course in the passage of the pension bill and for 
other signs of weakening before selfish demands 
and temptations, such as the favorable committee 
report on the public-buildings appropriations. It 
is particularly reassuring, in more ways than one, 
to see the Southern papers so generally and eandid- 
ly condemning individual members for their votes 
for the pension bill. That is not only a weleome 
sign of the ending of sectional restraints on our 
public men, but it is equally welcome as a sign 
that mere propriety, or a false sense of it, cannot 
much longer be relied on to keep Southern mem- 
bers from obeying their convictions on this subject 
as freely as members from other quarters, and thus 
refusing longer to safeguard a long-endured in- 
iquity. 

Tt all goes to show that the party is a bigger 
and an ultimately more powerful and controlling 
factor in the present tense situation than its repre- 
sentatives in Congress. But we are far from the 
point of losing confidence in these representatives. 
Sooner or later some unsteadiness was sure to 
appear in their ranks. The Democratic press has 
merely supplied the needed support, much as the 
partisans of one side at an athletic contest can 
help and sustain their team. With this timely 
application of the force of public opinion we may 
well hope that the unsteadiness will be too brief, 
too almost momentary, to offset the good record 
of a whole session already past, or to forfeit the 
opportunities of the long session still hardly well 
opened. The somewhat blundering first moves 
after the appearance of the Tariff Board’s report 
and the President’s message on Schedule K must 
likewise be neither ignored nor taken too seriously. 
A little cloud has passed and momentarily ob- 
secured the sun; but the day is a bright day, a 
“day of Austerlitz,” and will yet, God willing, be 
made the most of. 


The Danger of Being Overwatchful 

Taking anybody or anything too seriously is 
one of the ways to make him or it serious sure 
enough. We have not infrequently been called 
1o order for taking the Colonel otherwise than 
seriously, but we insist on duly respecting that 
phase of the Colonel’s versatility and the public’s 
right to that side, as well as the other sides, of 
his unequalled contribution to the interest of his 
and our times. 

And we equally insist on the unwisdom of con- 
stantly finding the Colonel about to turn the boat 
over. Not that he is incapable of such a feat. 
On the contrary, we have often been lonesomely 
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mindful of his having done it, and deserving 
proper celebration for his powers in that line. It 
is the consciousness of his powers in that line that 
keeps one also duly respectful of the probabilities 
if he should again have the chances he used to 
have. 

We extend our partiality to a protest against 
such as persist in keeping the Colonel forever be- 
cloaked and bedaggered and bent on playing the 
mischief with everything, including the nomina- 
tion of his party—either right now or by sudden 
irruption, Napoleonic style, into the convention 
next summer. Here’s the Times quite sure he’s 
doing it now, with the SHELDON interview, and 
the Post actually making something of his at- 
tributing to it a “peculiarly infamous” small 
and ugly. Why, when did he ever find the Post 
telling any other sort? Aren’t they all, in fact, 
whoever tells them, “peculiarly ” something or 
other? Can’t a man have his little habits of 
speech without a fuss over them every time? And 
what difference does it make whether Mr. SHELDON 
volunteered at a club or the Colonel suggested 
on a train? Aren’t the two accounts just as es- 
sentially consistent either way? Then there is 
this absurdly serious way of taking the peace din- 
ner—as if a man couldn’t stay away from any 
dinner without having significance attached to 
his reasons—and to whether he did give any rea- 
sons or didn’t. Of course, too, there are people 
who would take seriously a report that down 
South money attributed to La Fon.etre sources 
is nevertheless handled by men who have reason 
not to dread the Colonel’s getting in again, and 
with perceptibly Rooseveltian results. 

We admit that we might ourself take seriously 
this last if well confirmed; but we repeat in ab- 
solute seriousness our original remark: that tak- 
ing too seriously, all the time, all a very active 
man’s doings is one way to make him do some- 
thing that would have to be taken seriously. 


Mr. Pinchot: East, West, and South 

At the Boston meeting to launch the Massa- 
chusetts Progressive Republican organization, not- 
withstanding Chairman Crotiers’s announce- 
ment that the meeting was not for endorsing any 
particular candidate for the Presidency, Mr. 
Pincnot announced that for his part he favored 
Senator La Fottertr, and thought the country 
was fast turning to him. At the meeting of the 
Ohio Progressive Republicans for the same gen- 
eral purpose Mr. Prxcnor spoke and _ worked 
against the endorsement of any candidate, al- 
though it was La Fo.tieTte his opponents pro- 
posed to endorse. The dates of the two meetings 
were December 16th and January Ist, respectively. 
Here is no proof of inconsistency or of a change 
of mind; only a suggestion of one or the other or 
both. Maybe Mr. Pixcuor endorsed personally 
at Boston only because the meeting didn’t endorse, 
and opposed endorsement at Columbus only be- 
cause the meeting favored it. Maybe personal 
endorsement is the only kind he _ believes in, 
whether East or West. Anyway, Mr. Pincnor is 
a man the whole country is interested in and feels 
itself substantially indebted to. We haven’t ob- 
served that he has been South lately, and yet, 
curiously enough, there is a lot of talk about him 
down there, too, and keen interest in the precise 
character and meaning of his personal endorse- 
ment, and a strong feeling that it amounts to 
something—something practical and to be reck- 
oned with. Maybe the South will eventually ex- 
plain just what Mr. Pivcnor really means. 


Read for Yourselves, and for the Issue 

People who desire to be right about the arbitra- 
tion treaties now pending in the Senate should 
read for themselves what the President and the 
former President say about them in their recent 
clearly conflicting utterances—the President in 
his speech at the “peace dinner” in New York 
on Saturday evening, December 30th, the former 
President in his letter declining to attend the 
dinner or in his article in the Outlook. Here are 
two men who have both been elected to the high- 
est office in the Republic, and who disagree widely, 
irreconcilably, on a question of the gravest concern 
to the whole world. Both should surely be able 
to express clearly and forcibly their views, and 
to give the most cogent reasons on their respective 
sides. Neither of them takes undue space for 
what he has to say, and every citizen who can 
read at all should be able to read both the argu- 
ments. And both should be read for light on 
the question, not merely from interest in the 
antagonism of two such public characters, or 
curiosity about its political significance and prob- 
able political outcome. 
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Of course that side of the matter is interesting, 


too, and quite worth studying. It is quite worth 


our while to compare the two views and the ways 
they were expressed as throwing light on the two 
men and their conceptions of public duty and good 
taste and perhaps soine other things. * But our 
point is that here is a way for public opinion to 
guide itself on a great issue without unreasonable 
devotion of time. As advoeating the so-called 
“ Peace Treaties,” we and others are fairly content 
with the President’s way of defending them— 
though of course there is more to be said on that 
side, as on the other, than 7s said in either dis- 
course; and we presume opponents will likewise 
be fairly content with the argument of the most 
conspicuous champion of their view. The main 
thing is for us all to have a clear opinion one 
way or the other, so that whatever is finally done 
shall be the nation’s deed, and not merely the 
government’s; for a clearly preponderant public 
opinion on either side is pretty sure in the long 
run to prevail. 


The Rivals 

We have not in mind the Presidentia! ones, 
but two sets of Southern Senatorial-Gubernatorial 
ones: a double bill, in fact, and a sort of con- 
tinuous performance at that. Smerman himself 
would admit the show not entirely unworthy of 
the title we give it, and which he so long ago pre- 
empted for the suitors whom Mrs. Malaprop 
thought that she had pre-empted. We trust the 
Mississippi pair will go on continuously, at least 
until the one now on top shall prove himself some- 
how worthier than we can think him of his State’s 
very pronounced preference, or else till Mississippi 
shall change her mind about him. For, notwith- 
standing Mississippi’s overwhelmingly distinct 
choice of VarpAMAN over Percy, the rest of the 
country seems almost quite as positive that Percy 
does her more honor at Washington than his suc- 
cessor will. True, some Mississippian or other has 
suggested that VarpAMAN, with his proposal to 
repeal the Fifteenth Amendment, will come in 
as a sort of ambassador, not as an ordinary Sen- 
ator; but we shall be highly interested in the fate 
of that theory if VarpaMan himself propounds it, 
at the hands of the ecommon-garden Senators, and 
particularly his colleague’s, Mr. Jonn SHarp 
Witiiams. We faney Mr. WituiAms will comment 
a trifle vigorously on any claim of Ambassador- 
Senator VarDAMAN to a commission more authori- 
tative than his own. 

As to the Georgia pair—well, we will not be so 
partial nor so concerned. Each has now succeeded 
the other as Governor, but Brown has accom- 
plished the feat twice —accounting the recent 
nomination final, as it is—to Sirn’s only once. 
But, on the other hand, Siti is now a Senator, 
which Brown has never been. It is all highly 
diverting and as Georgianesque as anything in 
Mr. Witt Harsen’s stories; but we confess to hav- 
ing missed the issue—to having missed even the 
wherefore of the purely personal rivalry, unless 
it is merely big versus little or Brown, tribal'y 
considered, versus Situ, considered generically. 
Perhaps the city directories will help us to fore- 
cast the ultimate outcome. 


It Reads Natural 

Our neighbor the Sun has made some typo- 
graphical changes that make conservative old 
friends grumble a little, but when it speaks of 
Indianapolis as the Naval of American Litera- 
ture it reads very much like the same _ paper. 
Calum non animum! 


What odds if type. or even owner, changes, 
If the same deviltry the words arranges! 


American Education Approved 

That is an interesting compliment that an Eng- 
lish earl, husband of an American wife, has paid 
to the civilization of these States, in bringing his 
eldest son over here and putting him at school in 
Boston. Interesting also is the special reason he 
gives for doing it, that “for one thing, in an 
American school an: English boy has a_ better 
chance of absorbing business principles than in 
a school at home.” The environment, he says, is 
more business-like. “In a school like Eton every- 
thing is in the old style.’ This, when it is so 
common a complaint that American education has 
been commercialized! This gentleman apparently 
sees a value in that condition for his son, who has 
31,000 English acres coming to him, and will need 
to qualify, no doubt, as a competent farmer. 

Let us hope that the lad will do well, and ‘get 
something valuable out of the atmosphere and 
associations to which he is to be exposed. He is 
to be an Englishman like his father, but with 
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American improvements if there are improve- 
ments to be had here and he ean get them. It is 
an interesting experiment, the more interesting 
in that in putting a boy to school in an unusual 
fashion to try out a paternal theory, account must 
be taken not only of what the boy will learn by 
association and instruction, but also of the chance 
of reaction. An English boy sent to an American 
school, if he does not like it, may react, and go 
back to be more English than the King (as he 
might easily be). Nevertheless, a good reaction 
from a school is sometimes valuable, and at any 
rate it is a good and friendly and broad-minded 
experiment, and here’s hoping the boy will like it. 

Plenty of American boys have been sent to 
English schools, and a good many are now in such 
schools. Some such English-taught scholars have 
made very good and useful American men. 
CuarRLes Francis Apams the elder was sent to 
school in England when his father, Joun Quincy 
ADAMS, was minister to Russia. CuHarLes Francis 
in those school-days came to know Englishmen and 
how to deal with them, a knowledge that was of 
great value to this country when he came to be 
our minister to England in the days of the Civil 
War. 


Cassandra in the “ Atlantic ”’ 

Mrs. Comer, who writes in the December 
Atlantic about The Vanishing Lady, thinks the 
American people are losing their quality; that 
they have grown materialistic and vulgar; that 
of those of them who are fortunate nowadays 
in having enough money, too large a proportion 
are unfortunate in their inability to make profit- 
able use of it. They drive after pleasure, she 
thinks, at much too hot a pace; their women use 
their command of leisure to encumber themselves 
with a multitude of trifling and harassing em- 
ployments that leave them emptier than they found 
them; they have “no time to read, or converse, 
or think, or grow, which were the uses of leisure 
once.” Mrs. Comer fears that the old type of 
lady is disappearing, the lady “dauntless and 
sweet, witty but tender, as notable a housewife as 
a hostess, full of gentle concern for others, with 
a mind ever at leisure for their affairs, and a 
heart whose sympathy was instantaneous in their 
service.” She looks for her and seems not to find 
her. Since thirty years ago she has been disap- 
pearing. It is the fault, Mrs. Comer thinks, of 
our new money—such quantities of it, that has 
got into coarse hands and splurges and scatters 
without resulting embellishment or refinement of 
society. She feels badly about it, very badly; 
declares we are rotting in the green stage, that our 
people are losing their ideals, their self-control, 
their religion, their courage, and trailing off in 
the wake of a notion that happiness is a econdi- 
tion of doing what you please and nothing that 
you don’t want to. She winds up with a Cas- 
sandra-like forecast -of the greatest chance ever 
given for woman’s progress and improvement, 
lost in the beginning of its promise because the 
“women of the more favored classes” did not 
recognize that the land was in its death struggle 
with materialism, and did not refuse, as they 
might have done, to “countenance the extrava- 
gance, ostentation, corruption, and greed which 
were the symptoms of the nation’s swift decay.” 





Her Charges Considered 

It is an awful thought that we are going to 
pot, larded with dividends, because our rich 
women are unworthy of their riches and unequal 
to the duties that belong to them. For our part 
we don’t believe the case is so bad as that. It may 
be true—we invite denials—that American 
fashionable society is a pretty helter-skelter ag- 
gregation, crowding very hard after things that 
look unprofitable. But must we necessarily go 
from bad to worse? Has the vis medicatrix 
nature lost its virtue, and religion its power? 
We are suffering more or less from undigested 
money; lots of it; but has our digestive appa- 
ratus broken down ? 

Another thing; are the misusers of wealth the 
real hope of the country, so that we shall stand 
or fall according as they do their duty or fail 
in it? The vanishing lady of so many charms and 
values, whom Mrs. Comer mourns for, was she not 
even more a product than a cause? And was she 
not, as Mrs. Comer recalls her. an elderly lady 
to whom years and experience, and pain, too, 
doubtless, had brought lessons of grace? It may 
be that her like is not being produced abundantly 
enough just now to satisfy observers, but must 
we believe that the sources of goodness and grace 
have been absolutely poisoned by superabundant 
money ?, 


For our part, we don’t think so. What are the 
rich, anyhow? Are they the frosting on the cake, 
or the scum that keeps rising on the boiling pot ¢ 
Either way they are not so enormously important. 
In so far as they are the sugar top to the eake 
they help to make it taste good, but cake is cake, 
frosting or not. And in so far as they are the 
scum on the pot they are perpetually being 
skimmed off by aleohol, ease, hurry, and _ self- 
indulgence, leaving the main substance in the pot 
the more wholesome from their elimination. 


Some Hopeful Conjectures 
Besides, our American society is suffering not 
only from undigested money, but from undigested 


machinery. It is machinery, a good deal, that 
has so quickened life that the women Mrs. Comer 
sees and censures don’t have time to live. But 


both the money and the machinery are in them- 
selves good. Certainly the machines—telephones, 
trolley-ears, automobiles, and all the rest—are 
excellently useful in themselves, however as in- 
novations they may dislocate our social apparatus. 

The eure seldom comes before the disease. It 
seems to us that our social disease is getting a 
good deal of notice and much consequent natural 
medication. There are a great many other people 
besides Mrs. Comer who are displeased with 
much of the social life they see going on about 
them. That is probably one cause of the recent 
and increasing popularity of agriculture among 
educated young people. We hear constantly now- 
adays of college-taught young men to whom city 
life—and especially the frontier life of this head- 
long metropolis—does not look good, and who 
iurn away from its agitating competitions to raise 
apples, chickens, or cotton, and find peace for 
their souls. It seems a rather speculative quest, 
and it is to observe whether they will find in 
agricultural products the satisfactions they are 
after, but at any rate the movement shows they 
are no more pleased than Mrs. Comer is with 
what they have got. 

We hear it remarked, too, and observe, that 
there has proceeded within five or ten years a 
decline in the estimation of money compared with 
character, talent, and manners. Perhaps that 
may be a comfort to Mrs. Comer, who lives, we 
notice, on the Pacifie coast, and may not eatch 
the signs of the times quite so soon as we do who 
live several hours nearer the rising sun. And one 
other thought that may encourage her— the 
Middle West, filled, we are so often assured, with 
the most virtuous, intelligent, and progressive 
people that the sun anywhere remarks in_ his 
daily course—is it not possible that the vanishing 
lady, even if she disappears from notice in the 
East, will reappear, say in Towa, Nebraska, and 
Texas? For our part we are not ready to give 
up yet, nor even to prohibit automobiles or take 
out the telephone. Machinery and money, it is 
true, have changed our world; there is an im- 
mense work of readjustment to be done; but 
what’s to hinder doing it? The eternal values 
are still as much eternal as they ever were, and, 
surface signs to the contrary notwithstanding, we 
can see no convineing reasons why the people of 
our country should miss them. Automobiles, 
trolleys, monster steamships, trusts, typewriters, 
eash-registers, sky-scrapers, and all the rest, are 
enormous innovations, but they must shake down 
into place in time, and so must money. Surely 
the coming civilization must be one that will be 
immune to machinery and wealth, and ean survive 
in spite of both of them, and prosper by their 
means. Our civilization ought to do it. Its 
religicus basis is strong enough and sound enough 
to carry a great weight of material things, and 
universal education ought in the long run to 
strengthen it. 


The Bunny Hug! 

But not any faith we may happen to have in 
the destinies, political or eultural, of our country 
should lead us to neglect whatever may be done 
to correct existing defects. It is a pleasure, there- 
fore, as it is a duty, to applaud the recent rising 
of our watchful press against those Terpsichorean 
enormities, the “bunny hug,” the “ grizzly bear,” 
and the “turkey trot.” which have invaded—so 
we read—the festive gatherings of even our 
politest society. Jt is certain Mrs. Comer’s van- 
ishing lady would not like these innovations, nor 
Mrs. Comer herself. It was the heartiness with 
which a young New-Yorker had accepted them 
which made the Boston maiden inquire, “ Who is 
that boy who dances in such a vulgar way?” But 
these spasms will pass—and speed their going! 
and we shall raise nice people again, just as we 
used to. 





Romances 


Wen one is old and weary and has acquired the 
disintegrating habit of keeping long nightly vigils; 
When one counts the hours slipping through the dark, 
the popular romance serves its best use. One is far 
too aged to be corrupted by slight or silly views of 
life, and the average short story or slim, large-print 
novel is an excellent sedative. The time inevitably comes 
to most of us when we have to acquire the dodges 
whereby to cheat lagging time and keep courage up 
to the sticking-point. Vitality is like to be at its 
lowest ebb in the slow winter dawns, and the great 
point is to learn all the shifts that aid us to bear 
our burdens alone, Heine, who served a many year’s 
term at this sort of vigil-keeping, complained that it 
was cruel of the German metaphysicians to abolish 
God.“ For who,” said he, plaintively, “am I to groan 
to, after my wife has gone to sleep, if there is no God?” 
Well, long conversations with God are of great benefit 
to while away lonely hours, and there have been those 
who have derived thence much peace and profit. Most 
of the great saints and all the great mystics made 
hooks of lasting value out of their lonely converse with 
tle Infinite. The very stillness, the spread of dark 
Which enlarges space, sends the mind roaming into 
far places, and the ranger brings back strange and 
valuable quarry from his silent voyage. . 

Listening to the silence is sport for the beginning 
watcher, but, delightful as it is, it wears thin as the 
watches multiply. At first the stillness comes as a 
delicious relief from the eternal hubbub of living. 
All day leng motors toot, cars jangle, doors bang, 
babies seream, people talk. girls sing, boys whistle, 
men groan, feet hurry and scurry, papers rattle. win- 
dows squeak, and fires crackle. The tortures of him 
who has sharp ears are unintermittent. The relief cf 
Iving still and hearing the unbroken silence spread 
and spread through the velvet dark, with oniy now 
and then a soft thud of wind or the gentle tinkle of 
a drop of water, is exquisite. But after the tenth or 
the twelfth monotonous night the waker must have 


diversion. An electri¢ night-lamp is a necessity. and 
hooks and pencils and bits of paper help the cause 
immensely. When the tired mind refuses to follow 


any farther that history of the development of the 
medieval mind, then it is that the gathering of the 
slightest romances in the house should adorn the 
counterpane, 

And how delightfully uniform they are—those ro- 
mances! It is always the mating romance. Here is 
a volume of short storics most suitable for cheating 
hours. These stories are several of them prize stories. 
and the speculative mind naturally turns to analysis. 
What is it readers want to hear about? First. here 
is a mysterious lady. ill and with a wandering mind. 
in charge of a young doctor. The doctor is in leve 
with the lady. although he does not know who or 
whence she is. It is difficult to find out why he is 
in love with her, unless perhaps because she is pretty 
and helpless, for he has never heard her speak a 
rational word. It then emerges, in the middle of the 
iale, that the sick woung lady is the wife of another, 
and the young doctor undergoes much discomfiture 
and distress of mind until at a critical juncture the 
sick lady suddenly recovers her memory and announces 
whose wife she was and that her husband is dead; 
this leaves the read clear to the doetor to cure her 
and marry her, and that is supposed to be the regula- 
ending. The next stery is 
made up of the same elements—a man and a girl 
and the same sort of an ending. In this tale the man 
girl, to whom he is engaged, a clock and 
promises to wind it every Saturday evening of his 
life ever after. But the engagement is long, and the 
minds of the participants are empty even for a cheap 
romance. They fall to quarreling at their weekly 
meetings by way of passing the time. Finally the 
man stalks in one Saturday evening without speaking. 
winds the clock, and stalks out. The next Saturday 
evening when he comes the door is shut and locked 
and the clock stands outside. He winds it and departs. 
Soon after the clock is flung out of the window by a 
broken-hearted maiden, and needless to say the clock is 
broken too, The man picks up the pieces and mends 
gir! on the verge of an illness. mends 
her heart too. and we are left with the usual ending. 

But the sleepless adult mind will not rest satisfied 
With any such trivial conelusions. Marriage is not 
merely a matter of individual satisfaction, It is for 
the benefit and the continuance of the race. What 
kind of children is a delicate, feeble-minded invalid 
likely to bring into the world, however pretty she may 
be and however desirable that from “ fairest creatures 
Again, if people quarrel while 
they are engaged because they've nothing better to 


tion “ happy-ever-after ” 


vives the 


it. finds the 


we desire inerease ” 


do with their minds. why should one presuppose that 
they will not continue to do exactly the same thing 
after marriage or that the new condition will sharpen 
their wits or fill their minds? 

What one feels chiefly in’ following the modern 
romances is that they move in too small spaces and 
make appeal to minds of very elementary structure. 
They are all amazingly alike. “ What.” wrote an 
indignant magazine editor to an ineautious corre- 
spondent. “do you insinuate that all our stories are 
alike?” And the correspondent would like to have 
replied: “So alike that T ean’t tell t’other from which 
or remember anything except the eternally recurrent 
central facets. They all twirl around the same theme, 
are all handled in like manner. The only possible 
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differentiation is in the background.” <A girl finds a 
man or a man finds a girl. They meet, they fall in 
love; they are duly separated by circumstances or 
misunderstandings and come back together again,.and 
that is the end. It is to be said that Americans sin 
more continuously than any other writers or readers 
in this sort of thing. French writers not only vary 
the tale, but they do use language to express a tem- 
perament, an individual. More or less, English writers 
aim at serious and truthful transcription of life and 
able expression. They are not satisfied, as our writers 
are, with cutting out all the tales after the same old 
pattern, — 

But what the speculative mind would like to ask 
and keep on asking until some one listens and answers 
is this, Is romance never to move in larger ranges? 
Are we to be forever tied down to the young-girl Lfe. 
a few crosses, and marriage, as if that were a con- 
clusion to anything at all? The great - business of 
minds and spirits on earth is to impregnate matter 
with life—form with force. Marriage is interesting 
from two standpoints, that of companionsh‘p anid 
that of its service to the race in the kind of children 
likely to be its product. Mental companionship, such 
as that of the Brownings, the Pennells, and a few well- 
known cases, is interesting because it is so rare and 
so wonderful a blessing when it comes that one can 
hardly think of any ills that could counterbalance it. 
But the romances one reads rarely lead the reader to 
helieve for a moment in the post-mariital companion- 
ships. Marriage of particularly fine, robust, and able 
people is interesting, because one can think of it as 
the bridge to superman, to higher living and_ finer 
thinking, but marriage as mere moment of personal 
satisfaction is less conclusive than our romance-makers 
imagine. A quarter of a century ago GEORGE ELIOT 
pointed out that marriage was no more than a peril- 
ous beginning of existence, and that an active mind 
would never accept it as conclusive. How exactly to 
the point was the remark of the little baby girl who 
always received the end of the fairy tale—* Then the 
heroine married the prince *—with an outburst of grief 
and the query, “ Why did not her go home to her own 
rouvver and stay quiet?” 

The romance to move the mind of to-morrow must 
learn to rove in wider ranges. The conclusion must 
be the solution of a difficulty, a gain in character or 
thought, the increase of acquiescence or power. ‘Two 
services romances might do the mind. The one is to 
initiate us more fully into reality, to show us things 
truthfully as they are. Still another is to enlarge 
the spaces in which the mind moves historically or 
imaginatively. Literally, let them lead man out of 
the feneced-in close of his own mind into the wide 
imaginings, to wandering ways and fine perceptions 
of the romancer. 

So may the nightly vigils of the old and weary be- 
come like the strengthening of a sea voyage or the 
eneouragement of high converse. 








Correspondence 


THE GOLDEN RULE PAYS BEST 
KNOXVILLE, TENN., December 19, 1911+ 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The “Christmas Discourse” by Edward 8. 
Martin, which occupied the editorial department of 
HARPER'S WEEKLY December 16th inst.. was excellent 
reading and at the same time gave us a brief respite 
from pithy remarks concerning the tariff, the Colonel. 
Mr. Taft, Governor Wilson, ef al, 

If 1 caught the gist of Mr. Martin's discourse 
wright. the time will come when the human race 
will agree that doing good for fellow-man in the 
spirit of the Golden Rule pays better than any other 
possible form of investment. 

A somewhat disquieting feature of the situation is 
that it will probably be several centuries before the 
rule receives the official * O. K.” of the “ Powers.” and 
possibly a few more centuries before uniform action on 
the principle is in vogue. 

The time will eventually come, however, with ever- 
increasing speed, because such discourses as Mr. Mar- 
tin’s give fresh impetus to thought and action, and 
another generation will see a whole flock of Martins 
inspiring men to endeavor to comply with that rule, 
which is now more or less in innocuous desuetude. 

I am. sir, 
W. H. Keruarr. 





COMPENSATION 
Soutn Orance, N. J., December 12, git. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sin—l was reading in the issue of December 2d of 
some gentleman who stopped his subscription to the 
paper because it did not voice his views and senti- 
ments. That’s a poor way to get an education, 

Now. I have been a reader of HArpeErR’s for nearly 
forty years. I can’t say that T have always agreed 
with what it advocated, but I can say that at no 
time during that period has the paper presented pub- 
lic questions to its readers so impartially as it does 
now. It has appeared to me that you are trying to 
edueate the public to a higher standard of journalism, 
and I do not think that any public man could take 
the slightest offense at any utterance of HARPER'S 
concerning himself or any public question. Your 
utterances seem to be born of the truth as HARPER’S 
sees the light—aiming always to avoid offense. Our 
friend is just a little bizarre. 

Now, I feel in duty bound that the subseriber you 
lost shoufd not deplete your receipts, so I have sent a 


6 


vew subscription (a Christmas present) in addition 
to my own, just to keep your heart from breaking— 
Sabe! I am, sir, 

C. SCHWEITZER. 


GO SLOW, BROTHER 
First Baptist CHURCH, 
Pensacota, Fra., December 11, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—After reading your correspondent’s _ letter. 
and the long editorial on ‘Is Preaching Obsolete?” I 
have consulted my wife, and decided to tender to you 
my resignation! I trust it may be accepted and that 
the paper will take up the work laid down and do it 
better than I can possibly hope to do—after reading 
your fine paper, every word of which I believe. 

It is an immense relief to get this matter put so 
clearly before me so I can see my duty as I never saw 
it before. 

Please pass on the good news to that brother who 
has been sitting through long periods “of uncom- 
fortable waiting.” 

With every good wish for the salvation of the 
world and the complete development of society, 

I am, sir, 
EUGENE R. PENDLETON. 


MENTAL TELEPATHY 
CLARENCE, [a., December 11, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str.—Many citizens of our town are firmly con- 
vinced that mental telepathy is a scientific fact since 
several demonstrations along this line were given 
here. The operator performed such “ stunts” as. find- 
ing cards having been hidden with some person in the 
audience while he was heavily blindfolded, and driving 
a team to some place in the city where a letter had 
been hidden. In the latter instance there was no 
physical contact whatever with those who were in the 
buggy with him. All they were required to do was 
to think of what he was to do. Will you kindly 
answer through the columns of your paper, if you 
think it worth while, what late research in mental 
telepathy and kindred subjects seem to prove, or if 
that is a solution of the apparently wonderful feats? 

1 am, sir, 





J. R. NEVELN. 
It is a large subject, still in slow process of in- 
vestigation.— Ep1Tor. 


A PARABLE 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—Once upon a time there was a man who was 
somewhat addicted to booze, but he swore off, and, 
although the craving was still strong, he kept his 
pledge. One day he went into a saloon to get a 
cigar, and was surprised there by a party of his old 
friends who insisted upon his taking a drink, which 
he steadily refused to do, whereupon his friends bor- 
rowed a funnel from the barkeeper. seized him, in- 
serted the funnel in his mouth, and, with its aid. 
peured a drink down his gullet. Then his friends 
suggested that his pledge was in a ruptured con:lition, 
and that he might as well walk up to the bar with 
them and take another drink in a more social manner. 
This he positively refused to do, remarking, however, 
* But you can funnel me again, boys, if you like.” 

Js the Colonel waiting to be funneled” 





The President of China 
“Dr. Sun has been chosen President of the United 
Provinces of China.”—Cable Despatch. 


THAt’s the way it should be done! 
Nothing could be finer 
Than electing Dr. Sun 
Presidént of China. 
Sun's the center of all light: 
Just the thing that’s needed 
To remove the clouds of night 
All men have conceded. 


Sun is always on the job, 
Ken in weather cloudy. 
Friend of all, no sneering snob, 
Warming rich or rowdy. 
In his eyes all sorts of men 
Have an equal standing, 
And he never pauses when 
Great folks are commanding. 


Goes his way relentlessly, 
Sticking to his mission. 

All regardless standeth he 
Of the politician. 

Friend of all the factionists, 
Democrat or Mugwump, 

*Publican or Populist, 
Socialist or Jugwump. 


Doesn't row with any one. 
Shines whoever quarrels. 
Sees each daily duty done 
Like a man of morals. 
Everywhere about the land 
You will find him peeping, 
Yet is always at his stand, 
Never, never sleeping. 


Here’s to Prexy Sun! And here’s 
To his brand-new nation! 
Many happy, joyous years 
To th’ Administration! 
May no woe of any kind 
Ever come to strike him— 
Would to Heaven we might find 
Somebody that’s like him! 
Horace Dopp GASTIT. 
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King Gcorge offers his hand to the Queen, to lead her to the royal pavilion 
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WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


FRaZ OZ 4 is a tradition among Americans, 
2552 so deeply rooted as to have become 
almost an article of political faith, 

@e that it is impossible to create a third 
Ze party, and that any attempt to do 
sso must result in failure. It is 
MA) curious that this belief should be so 
38 generally entertained, for the exist- 
*“Nence of the Republican party to-day 
is the answer to the popular fallacy. Under the oaks 
of Jackson on the 6th of July, 1854, the Republican 
party was born, an offshoot of the Whigs. No party 
ever came into existence composed of so many diverse 
clements. Free-Soilers, Whigs, Democrats, Abolition- 
ists, and Know-Nothings formed what would have been 
» motley band had they not been inspired by a great 
and noble purpose. It was that which prevented them 
from degrading the dignity of history. Fanaticism is 
cither sublime or ridiculous. The men who renounced 
their allegiance to the Whigs were not unlike those 
who had gone out from Massachusetts to found the 
new colony of Rhode Island under the leadership of 
the one masterful woman in American history. In 
hoth cases it was a revolt of conscience; in both cases 
fanaticism was the inspiring motive. Free-Soiler and 
Know-Nothing, Abolitionist and Democrat could no 
longer tolerate the craven attempts of the Whigs to 
compromise with slavery or to palter when action was 
imperative. They were fanatics for liberty, and they 
cut loose from the old_ties just as Anne Hutchinson 
and ler little band craved the liberty that the the- 
ocracy denied them. 

With this exception, the third-party movement in 
the United States has been a long record of dismal 
failure, until it has become a habit to believe that 
every attempt to create a new party must be disas- 
trous, as if it were in the inevitable nature of things 
that a party onee created can never be destroyed. So 
much has this feeling taken possession of men that 
whenever there is a revolt, or a schism is threatened, 
ihe dissidents are placated by being told that the only 
way to reform the party is from within and not from 
without, and if they really want to bring about. re- 
forms they must remain good party men, continue to 
maintain their regularity, and work to purify but 
not destroy. This pleading is generally effective, for 
in no other country has a party such a hold upon its 
followers as in the United States, where to break 
from party allegiance is regarded as something almost 
disgraceful. A third party has usually been a hys- 
terical outburst, or a parade of superior virtue, or 
the culmination of personal enmity, and no party can 
live that bas such sordid motives to justify its exist- 
ence, The Mugwumps were noisy and Mr, Blaine was 
unworthy of their support, but that was a weak foun- 
dation on which to build an enduring party. The fact 
is, since the creation of the Republican party, now 
more than half a century ago, there has been no great 
principle at stake to shatter parties—for a party is 
destroyed not by questions of policy or expediency, or 
the character of individuals or the folly of its leaders, 
hut by a moral issue being so nakedly presented that 
if cannot be evaded; men must either approve it or 
condemn it, and compromise is impossible. That was 
why the Whig party went and the Republican party 
came, Slavery was either morally right or morally 
wrong. Men who believed it to be right could honestly 
remain Whigs, men who believed it to be wrong must 
cestroy a party that sanctioned so great an iniquity. 

The nearest we have come to a moral issue in poli- 
tics since the Republican party’s birth was in the 
first Bryan campaign of 1896, when the effort was 
made to prove that the restoration of silver as a money 
metal was “immoral.” or at least unmoral, which was 
bout as sound an argument—and as effectual 
that of the free-traders who proclaim the “ immoral- 
ity” of a protective tariff. The issue raised by Mr. 
ivan might with propriety have been termed inex- 
pedient, foolish, unscientific. destructive, any one or 
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ali of a dozen different things, but it was not ethically 
a crime. Those Democrats who “ ratted” Mr. Bryan 
and voted for Palmer and Buckner, while still calling 
themselves Democrats, would have rendered much more 
valuable service and saved the country from a large 
share of the evil times on which it has fallen had they 
been inspired by the same fanaticism that filled Demo- 
crat and Free-Soiler and Abolitionist in 1852 and cast 
them adrift from a party which held expediency to 
to be more sacred than morality. 

Are we now to see a third party, not merely a 
“strike” or a sporadic uprising that will fizzle out 
before it really flames up, but a party founded on 
the rock of conviction? If prediction were not so 
alluring, and, one is forced to add, so risky, one would 
be tempted to indulge in speculation as to the future 
of political parties in the United States. Resisting 
that temptation, one is, however, justified in pointing 
out the trend of events-and from them drawing cer- 
tain conclusions. It must be apparent to every one 
no matter how slight his knowledge of politics that 
the nomination of Senator La Follette as the Repub- 
lican candidate for the Presidency next June is out 
of the question. It is impossible to conceive of any 
combination of circumstances by which that can be 
brought about. As a Presidential candidate, in the 
proper use of the term, so far as the present year is 
concerned, Mr. La Follette need not be considered. 

Everything shapes in the direction of Mr. Taft’s re- 
nomination. This assertion no doubt a great many 
people will question, especially Mr. Roosevelt’s parti- 
sans, who can see nothing but Mr. Roosevelt’s walk- 
over in the convention and his triumphant victory at 
the polls. The former President is credited with 
being a politician of extraordinary shrewdness, and 
although he displayed amazing obtuseness when he 
was acting on his own impulses and had no master 
minds to advise, restrain, and encourage him, still, 
even a novice at the game would not underestimate 
the difficulties. The question that he must answer 
to his own satisfaction is whether the nomination is 
worth having (assuming that he can have it, which 
is by no means certain), with a large section of his 
party bitterly hostile and feeling that he has been 
treacherous to the President. Has any candidate ever 
won under like circumstances? Mr. Roosevelt may 
believe that he is a child of destiny and that he can 
do what no man has done. If he has faith in his star 
he will stake his all on his luck, but, despite popular 
belief in his impetuosity, Mr. Roosevelt’s dominating 
characteristics are calculating caution where his own 
interests are concerned. The Indian creeps stealthily 
on his foe and, before rushing on him, when caution 
is no longer necessary, utters his warwhoop hoping to 
terrify him. Mr. Roosevelt adopts much the same tac- 
tics. The public hears the warwhoop and believes it 
to be the unpremeditated expression of a simple and 
confiding nature, but the patience with which the 
enemy has been stalked, or, to drop metaphor and 
come down to fact, the long hours that have been 
spent in testing sentiment and trying to ascertain on 
which side of the line is the balance of public opinion, 
so that popularity may be assured, the public never 
knows. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy would encounter the bitter 
resentment of Mr. Taft’s friends. The opposition of 
the President of the candidate’s party cannot be dis- 
missed as negligible. The President would have it in 
his power to cause Mr. Roosevelt very considerable 
embarrassment, and, even if Mr. Taft is too philo- 
sophical to cherish vindictiveness, Mr. Roosevelt can 
hardly hope that Mr. Taft’s friends will display the 
same generesity. Wherever there is a Taft man—and 
there are many of them—there will be an active or 
passive Roosevelt opponent. Mr. Roosevelt’s friends 
talk gleefully of the fat checks that Wall Street is to 
supply, but the favor and fat checks of Wall Street 
are hardly the things to win the favor of the West. 
Mr. Roosevelt tried the difficult task of riding the 
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New York horse and the Kansas bronco and came a 
cropper. The experience is so recent and the bruises 
were so many and deep that he is not likely to repeat 
it. Under which king, Bezonian? 

These considerations incline one to believe that when 
Mr. Roosevelt comes to cast up the balance sheet and 
to figure on the percentage of chances he will display 
his habitual caution and come to the conclusion that 
the wise man waits until the bird is under his gun 
before he startles the covey. Of course it amuses Mr. 
Roosevelt and appeals to his curious sense of humor 
to worry Mr. Taft. He is going to cause Mr. Taft 
a good many unpleasant quarters of an hour between 
now and next June. But when it comes to making 
the plunge into the icy waters of the unknown or re- 
maining snug and dry on the bank, trust Mr. Roose- 
velt not to get his clothes wet. Rely on it, Mr. 
Roosevelt will display the same aversion as a cat to 
putting his feet in a puddle. 

When Mr. Taft has been nominated, where will Mr. 
La Follette and his friends be? They will be outside 
the breastworks if ever politicians were, for they have 
left no passage open through which they can crawl 
back into the citadel. They opposed Mr. Taft before 
his nomination, they fought him all through his ad- 
ministration, and it is to be presumed they will con- 
tinue to fight him until his renomination. They are 
in a very different position from men who have op- 
posed a candidate so long as he was simply contesting 
for the nomination, but have taken the oath of alle- 
giance when he became the nominee, for the opposition 
of the Insurgents is put on entirely different grounds. 
Insurgent opposition to Mr. Taft is based on high 
moral considerations. The Insurgents of 1912 are the 
Republicans of 1852. Morality is at stake. Principle 
is in peril. It is a very fine and noble thing for men 
to rate morality more precious than party or politics. 
this exaltation of spirit, this disregard of all conse- 
quences, this willingness to count no sacrifice too great 
imposes obligations. Morality cannot be juggled with 
or paraded to-day and pocketed to-morrow. If before 
nomination Mr. Taft does not measure up to the 
standard of political morality demanded by the In- 
surgents he is not redeemed by the convention. As 
honest men—and no one will question the honesty, 
the sincerity, so repeatedly and strikingly shown, and 
the high ideals of the Insurgents—they must turn 
their backs on Mr. Taft. They have no alternative. 

It would be indelicate to suggest that this is sound 
policy. Morality does not seek for profit. To an In- 
surgent to win is dross when principle is in the bal- 
ance. Still, assuming that it is possible to serve 
morality and keep an eye on the main chance, what 
better move can the Insurgents make than to bid 
adieu to the Republican party and start anew? Sup- 
pose Mr. Taft should be elected, the Republican party 
under his leadership can offer the Insurgents no asy- 
lum; if the Democrats win the Insurgents will be 
no better off. At the best they will only be an auxil- 
iary and not an ally of the majority, and they will 
continue to be at war with the controlling element in 
the minority. They will still call themselves Repub- 
licans, but so will their opponents, so that party names 
will mean nothing. 

Nothing could be better for the future of American 
politics than the creation of a strong, vigorous In- 
surgent party that would have the courage to call 
itself Insurgent, Progressive, Radical, or some other 
name to mark its distinction from what is now the 
Republican party. For the new party would be frank- 
ly radical, and the radical in politics serves a very 
useful purpose; among other things, paradoxical as it 
may sound, he is one of the greatest forces to give 
strength to conservatism. The history of the world’s 
progress is written in the interaction of conservatism 
and radicalism, and both are good when not pushed 
too far; both are necessary to preserve the balance, to 
prevent stagnation, and to encourage social experiment, 
without which there can be no progress. 
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MAN’S CONQUEST OF THE ‘ELEMENTS 


PHE REMARKABLE PROGRESS THAT IS BEING MADE IN THE CONQUEST OF ELEMENTAL FORCES IS SHOWN IN THESE TWO ILLUSTRATIONS. ON THE LEFT APPEARS 
\ PHOTOGRAPH OF THE NEW 126-HORSE-POWER AUTOMOBILE FIRE-ENGINE OF THE NEW YORK FIRE DEPARTMENT, THE FIRST OF 150 MACHINES WHICH WILL BE 


PLACED IN SERVICE DURING THE PRESENT YEAR. 


IT WEIGHS 13,000 POUNDS, CAN TRAVEL AT THE RATE OF 


35 MILES AN HOUR, AND PUMPS 744 GALLONS OF 


WATER A MINUTE. THE PHOTOGRAPH ON THE RIGHT IS THAT OF M. DE LA MEURTHE’S AERIAL TAXICAB, ~ BERLIN,” MAKING A FLIGHT AT ETAMPES, FRANCE 
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N the remote and golden age when 
vast New York was little old Nieuw 
Amsterdam, nobody gave much 
thought to the methods whereby 


ferred from ship to shore and car- 
ried away. Ships warped out of 
the East River’s rushing tide into 
the quiet havens of Peck Slip or 
Coenties Slip, and there discharged their cargo on the 
wharves, or by lighter if they were very deeply laden. 
The birch-bark canoe of the red Indian grated lightly 
on the pebbly beach of Kip’s Bay or the shingly 
strand beside the Fort, and so did the gigs and yawls 
of the tall ships in from the ocean. Time was of 
no great consequence to the placid burghers, and if a 
vessel needed months to cross the Atlantic she might 
well take weeks at the unloading. 

What astounds any observer of the great growth 
of the city is that the archaic methods of loading 
and unloading ships at the port of New York have 
changed very little since the earliest Dutch times. 
The ships are hundreds of times bigger; cumbrous 
spars and canvas have given way to steam; hoisting- 
engines run the winches for swinging cargo over the 
side and take the place of the block and falls handled 
by men; but otherwise the style varies little from 
that used in the days of Wouter van Twiller. Many 
Kuropean cities—for example Hamburg, said to be the 
lest-equipped port in the world—have far outstripped 
New York in these facilities; yet the merchants of 
to-day have clung to ancient inefficient ways, quite as 
self-satisfied and indifferent as their sleepy, fatuous 
predecessors of three centuries ago. When it is re- 
called that the bustling British with ease snatched 
the supremacy from the drowsy Dutchmen, one can- 
not help wondering whether rival cities may not sweep 
away New York’s supremacy as the greatest port of 
America unless something radical is done quickly to 
wake up the self-satisfied burghers of to-day. 

New York does three-quarters of the port business 
of the United States, even under the long-standing 
handicap of the “ three-cent differential ’—the extra 
three cents per hundredweight imposed upon New 
York City freight rates by all railroads. This, of 
course, diverts a great deal of traflie to Boston and 
Philadelphia, which is expected to return to New 
York if the differential shall be removed, as seems not 
improbable. Nevertheless, the metropolis is still by 
far the greatest port of the country, thanks to its 
natural advantages, in spite of slothful neglect of 
those advantages and a blind adherence to musty old 
methods. The smoke of the one-thousand-foot steam- 
ship is already on the horizon, and there is not one 
pier in New York capable of accommodating her. 
So far behind the times is the self-satisfied port that 
even the Olympic, at present the biggest ship afloat, 
could not be berthed at any existing pier, though her 
length is only eight hundred and eighty-two and a 
half feet. It was necessary to obtain permission from 
the War Department of the national government at 
Washington to build a temporary extension to her 
pier in order that she should not lie with one hun- 
dred feet or more of her after-body unprotected out 
in the river: The piers included in the Chelsea Im- 
provement—a basin on the lower west side of Man- 
hattan Island—present the only semblance of modern 
methods of cargo disposition existing in the port of 
New York, and even they are far behind the best 
in equipment. The congestion of water-borne traffic. 
especially along the Hudson River front of the city, 
is a serious handicap to the city’s prosperity. No 
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The proposed oblique’ piers from Chelsea to the Battery 


fewer than twenty fleets of freight and _passenger- 
carrying vessels are at this moment excluded from 
New York for lack of pier room. 

Probably no other subject so vitally affects the 
immediate future welfare of the city as its physical 
condition as a seaport. Blessed by nature with a 
perfect harbor and a location to which shipping 
gravitates as water ‘to the sea, New York is in dan- 
ger of decay as a port unless some radical remedy 
is applied to the existing state of congestion, which 
is steadily growing worse. To provide piers in the 
Hudson River sufficient in size and number to accom- 
modate the gigantic express steamers which are now 
being built to ply to New York is one of the most 
pressing needs. To arrange an equitable division of 
the New York water-front between the railroads and 
the steamship companies is one of the most serious 
and difficult eeconomie problems before the city and 
State governments. The railroads now control 2.22 
miles of the 7.50 miles of Manhattan water-front avail- 
able for ocean-going ships. And above all immediate 
and pressing needs is the necessity for providing for 
the future growth of the port—a matter which di- 
rectly affects the prosperity of at least one-quarter 
of the: people of the United States. 

It is possible that great improvement will soon be 
effected over present conditions and a proper pro- 
vision made for the future by the work of two com- 
missions, one representing New York, the other New 
Jersey, recently appointed to devise a practicable plan 
for the harmonious development of the port of New 
York and the adjacent water-fronts on the west of 
the Hudson. For the first time an intelligent and 
exhaustive study of natural conditions and the proba- 
ble requirements of commerce will be undertaken, and 
provision will be made for the readjustment of piers 
and channels in such fashion as shall insure the 
most economical and ex- 
peditious handling — of 
freight and passengers at 
this terminal of the Atlan- 
tic transportation service. 
Inasmuch as the consent 
and co-operation of the 
Federal government will 
be necessary before some 
of the improvements can 
be made. the work ef the 
joint commission will be 
not only of great magni- 
tude but of nice adjust- 
ment of State and national 
rights in the waters. 

The movement for better- 
ment of the port was_ be- 
gun by the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York 
City, which pointed out to 
Governor Dix the need of 
speedy relief. He obtained 
the enactment of enabling 
legislation and appointed 
the Commission to Investi- 
gate Port Conditions and 
Pier Extensions in New 
York Harbor, which has 
opened offices at 100 Broad- 
way. The members are: 
John A. Bensel, State En- 
gineer and former Com- 
missioner of Docks and 
Ferries of New York City; 
Calvin Tomkins, the pres- 
ent Commissioner of Docks 
and Ferries; and R. A. C. 
Smith, a member of the 
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Navigation Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, 
who has long studied the needs of the port. Thomas 
O. MeGill is secretary. The Commission for New 
Jersey was appointed witiin forty-eight hours after 
the case was presented to the Governor. The members 
are Ernest J. Heppenheimer, of Jersey City; R. C. 
Jenkinson, of Newark; and J. Spencer Smith, of 
Newark; all of whom are experts in waterway and 
maritime matters. It is expected that the two com- 
missions will hold joint sessions at 100 Broadway, 
beginning early in the year, and they invite evidence 
from all parties at interest and any other citizens 
who can illuminate the subject. The New York 
statute sums up the matter in this way: 

“The objects and purposes of the commission hereby 
created being to make a thorough investigation of port 
conditions in this country and abroad, with special 
reference to remedial measures affecting the port of 
New York in respect to the following matters: Pier 
head-lines and the needed extension thereof, the har- 
monizing of the relations of water and rail carriers, 
port charges, and the proper method of reducing the 
same, the adaptation of modern methods to the trans 
shipment of freight between rail and water, and to 
distribution of freight in congested loealities. The 





One of the nine combination-unit terminals and piers proposed by 
the Board of Estimate, to be established below Thirtieth Street 
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The Dock Department’s scheme for an elevated railway along West Street, connecting 
all freight railways and water routes with motor routes and promenade over the piers 


commissioners appointed pursuant to this act shall 
make a report to the Governor, or may, in its discre- 
tion, concur with any such commissioner or commission- 
ers in a report to the President of the United States or 
to the Governor of the State of New Jersey, recom- 
mending the proper policy that shall be pursued for 
the best interests of the entire port of New York, 
and the legislation, State and Federal, that will be 
necessary to make said recommendations effective.” 
The most pressing immediate need of the port of 
New York is longer pier room in the Hudson River. 
The regulations of the War Department to protect 
the fairway in the yiver prohibit any encroachment 





beyond the present bulkhead line. This, of course, 
would seem to eliminate all hope of building 1,000- 
foot piers unless their basins could be dug deep in- 
shore in the already cramped territory of Manhattan 
Island. Mr. Charles R. Lamb presents an ingenious 
plan whereby piers ranging from 925 to 1,300 feet in 
length can be installed within the present bulkhead 
line between Chelsea and the Battery, which is the 
narrowest part of the river as well as the busiest. 
He would simply set the piers obliquely to the shore 
line, as shown in the illustration at the head of this 
article, rather than at right angles, as they are usually. 
Mr. Lamb has been for years a diligent student of 


ways to improve and beautify his home city, and he 
has worked hard and faithfully at many of the 
problems thus presented. His plan for oblique piers 
within the established bulkhead line would involve a 
complete clearing out of all the Hudson River piers 
now existing between Twenty-third Street and the 
Battery, with much attendant expense in the demoli- 
tion and the rebuilding; but to the eve of the layman 
at least the scheme seems as successful as it-is simple. 

The approaching completion of the Barge Canal 
through New York State and of the-Panama Canal 
has given an added impetus to the project of a great 
freight terminal at Brooklyn. The Barge Canal Com- 
mission has reported favorably on the location of the 
terminal of this waterway at the Erie Basin. New 
York City has been losing for years much of its 
export grain trade to other ports along the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts, but it is expected that the Barge 
Canal, which begins at the northern boundary of 
the State and will accommodate barges of 2,500 tons’ 
capacity, will bring back that trade, most of which 
now goes to Montreal. 

The plan proposed by Dock Commissioner Tomkins 
for the reorganization of the Brooklyn water-front  in- 
cludes the establishment of new and gigantic piers 
almost from the East River Bridge to Bay Ridge, 
with a great central railroad yard, to which tracks 
shall lead from each pier and in which cars can be 
assorted and distributed among the roads that lead to 
their destination. This will necessitate the acquisi- 
tion by the city of land now held by private owners, 
much of it improved. It is proposed first to acquire 
occasional piers, not very far apart, which shall afford 
public wharfage for the unloading of raw materials 
for manufacture, such as come in by the various inland 
waterways and by sea. Then the terminals already 
existing at points where railroad and marine traffic 
are exchanged and warehouses are provided shall be 
developed to the utmost and new facilities added. 
Factory sites will be provided not remote from these 
terminals. All of these points are to be connected 
by marginal railways to facilitate to the utmost the 
reception of raw materials and the shipment of manu- 
factured goods. The ultimate aim is for the city to 
acquire all of the water-front in this district and 
lease it to manufacturers and shippers. 

Much of the development of New York as a modern 
seaport lies beyond the immediate future. The chief 
task of the new joint commission is to direct the 
needed improvements along wise and economic lines, 
so that hereafter there shall be no need for expensive 
demolition in order to make room for increasing traffic. 
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Dock Commissioner Tomkins’s idea of using the Brooklyn shore from Gowanus to Bay Ridge as a vast 
freight terminal, with many 1,200-foot piers and a great distributing railway for assorting freight-cars 





A Suggestion as to 
Immigration Control 


BY HUNTINGTON WILSON 
Assistant Secretary of State 






HE preservation of the country’s natural 
A resources is at last engaging public and 
ww vovernmental attention. Every individ- 
sual in a population of practical people 
well knows that it is foolish to live be- 
S74 SS) vond one’s income and discount the 
future; yet this rudimentary principle of house- 
held) economy is only now beginning to be_ seri- 
ously applied te the great national household of 
which all are members. It is much to be hoped that 
the days of improvidence, waste, and the wild desire 
to “get rich quick” are passing, and- with them the 
alarming emphasis which seems to have been placed 
upon mere prosperity and wealth. Both of these are, 
of course, very good as means to progress in civiliza- 
tion and to increasing the happiness of all the people, 
at least when the struggle for them is restrained by 
that wise economy which is now heralded by the move- 
ment to preserve the national resources. 

More important, however, than the preservation of 
the nation’s material resources is the preservation of 
an American people to enjoy them who as heirs of 
this material wealth shall also surely be heirs of those 
ideals, principles, and moral qualities which have de- 
termined the true and the best American type. Hither- 









to a wonderful genius for assimilation has been shown, 
although it would be optimistic to conclude that this 
power of assimilation had been fully equal to its task; 
also, it must obviously grow weaker with exercise. A 
fair amount of emphasis of public education, the only 
salvation of a democracy, has perhaps been the 
strongest bulwark against the obliteration of the na- 
tional type. 

If happiness, common ideals and principles, and 
solidarity are more important than great wealth and 
“reat numbers, does not the subject of immigration 
take a place with that of public education among the 
most important national concerns? 

The social and ethnological and the economic re- 
sults appear as the two most practical subjects of 
thought suggested by a tremendous immigration; and 
it may be worth considering whether difficulties of both 
the kinds indicated might not automatically adjust 
themselves by the operation of a principle included in 
a provision that. no alien who was dependent for his 
support upon his own manual labor should be admitted 
to the United States until he had so supported himself 
in his own country for at least one year and at a wage, 
paid him only in compensation for such manual labor 
and under bona fide arrangement, within per cen- 
tum of the average scale of wages prevailing in the 
United States for similar labor, for one year prior to 
the time of his emigration, and unless he was an alien 
who was by law otherwise admissible. 

The per centum above left blank would be fixed in 
the light of statistics and would be from time to time 
determinable by the Executive in accordance with con- 
ditions at the time and subject to review by the Con- 
gress at its next session. 
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Legislation upon the principle indicated would have, 
among other things, the admittedly good effect of shift- 
ing to the port of departure, where it could be at- 
tended to by officials attached to the consulates, the 
determination of admissibility in the case of the great 
mass of emigrants, those who are manual laborers. 
The sanitary inspection also taking place at the port 
of departure, the emigrant laborer would arrive with 
his certificate. Considerable hardship to which the 
immigrant is now liable would in this way be avoided. 

To require such certificates and also to require the 
aliens in question within the United States to take 
out certificates of identification would seem only a 
very reasonable measure in a country in which there 
is so large a foreign population. It would seem that 
the information had in this way, in addition to its 
general statistical interest, would be of value in pre- 
venting fraudulent naturalization and election frauds, 
in controlling crime, and in furthering the present 
good work of the Bureau of Immigration in deflecting 
ioreign labor to those parts of the country in which 
it is most needed. 

Under the system indicated it might, perhaps, be 
possible even to admit limited numbers of foreign 
laborers not otherwise admissible, under a sort of 
certificate of admission ad hoc, entitling the holder to 
engage in one or another particular kind of work, since 
there seem to be certain fields of activity in which the 
domestic supply is entirely inadequate. 

These views of the desirability of a roster of foreign 
population may seem very extreme; but, after all, 
people are more important than things. The people 
themselves, their social and economic status, and their 
conduct are the country’s paramount interest. 
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392 KEPING in selling touch” is a new 
se slogan of business. No other phrase 
t=} 

so well defines and explains the art 
of modern merchandizing. It tells 
5 at first sight the difference between 
the old methods and their successors. 
To the mercantile princes of bygone 
years the words “selling touch” 
would mean little or nothing. Said 
to their sons and grandsons, they are commencing to 
have a significant meaning. 

A year ago, in one of the American commercial cen- 
ters of the first rank, a very old and famous dry-goods 
jobbing house, an undoubted leader in its day, gave up 
the fight and went out of existence. Such action was 
the best of common sense. The business had fallen 
hopelessly out of line with the times. The end had been 





foreseen. Manufacturers and retailers had long talked 
it over. The old concern, so old that one of its chiefs 


had sat at his desk for fifty-one years, had everything: 
credit, capital, organization—everything except “ sell- 
ing touch.” It could not realize what that signified. 

It knew its trade on big, broad lines, and could buy 
the right sort of goods and dispose of them at the right 
sort of prices. That seemed business to the old-fash- 
ioned, conservative officers at the head. What more 
was needed? There the goods were; they spoke for 
themselves. It never occurred to these men that there 
was another factor. 

Smith, in 9 little city of Ohio, had, of course, heard 
of the old house. He knew all about its “ past per- 
formances.” He wished it well and would see its repre- 
sentative and politely answer every letter. But Smith 
was engrossed in his none too successful store. He was 
not doing badly, but rivals were beginning to press on 
him, and sometimes he was at his wits’ end for good 
** lines.” 

Pettigrew came along one day. He had been with 
one of the big houses, and then, specializing on ribbons, 
had started off for himself, with two other experts. It 
was hard developing a new business on limited capital, 
und there were many anxious moments, but he and his 
partners were slowly winning out. He didn’t attempt 
to sell Smith a big bill of goods. He simply looked in 
upon an old friend, 

There ensued no drummer’s talk, but, after a while, 
Pettigrew said: 

“ Smithie, 1 know this town pretty fairly, and your 
gossip just now has brought me up to date, I think. I 
can stock you up with a line that in my judgment you 
“an handle and make a profit on this season. You 
don’t want too big a line, and I’ve got to shave down 
my prices to make it pay you. See here, and here.” 

Laying samples there, making a list on a big table 
near by, Pettigrew mapped out a store campaign in 
ribbons in a nutshell. It gave Smith some novel ideas 
about selling. But, though he had known Pettigrew 
for some time, his friend’s liberality and apparent dis- 
regard of his own interests filled him with curiosity. 

“ Here, John,” he finally said; “do you know you’re 
really buying for me, taking my own side of it? 
What’s more, you’re buying for me better than I could 
myself. How is it?” 

Pettigrew turned around, reducing a price as he did 
so. “ Perfectly simple, Smithie. I’m giving you a line 
that ‘Il sell, and at a price you can make money on. 
Many a fight I had with my old firm because I couldn’t 


favor my customer all I wanted—and really needed to.- 


But there lies the essence of the thing. When I started 
in business for myself I made up my mind that my 
first thought should be the customer’s interest. Don’t 
you see? The more goods you sell a man that he him- 
self can sell at a quick and good profit, the more he’ll 
buy of you. It’s his market you must know, and your 
knowledge must give him confidence in your judgment.” 

That was “ keeping in selling touch.” The old house 
would never have thought of such a thing. What busi- 
ness was it of theirs to plan the trade of retail stores, 
or to teach their customers business? Their men were 
sent out to spend their time on making sales, and sales 
at the top margin of profit. 

Any of the men of the old school would have been 


horrified at the modern business practice that coun- 
tenances sales mace at practically no profit at all, at 
times even at a loss, merely on this basis of the “ sell- 
ing touch.” It has been found, however, well worth 
while and a very precious possession for a firm to have. 

The old-time American merchant was spoiled. Big 
profits were his. He took vast chances from his simple 
counting-room and pocketed big losses manfully when- 
ever they came. When he won he looked for a selling 
price that recouped him many times. 

Interesting stories could be told of the great mer- 
chants of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Balti- 
more a hundred and more years ago, and _ the 
men that came after them—men of just the same 
type, who were the pioneers in St. Louis and Chicago 
two generations later. There were risks, but the 
goods sold themselves. These men had a field all their 
own that they cultivated royally. 

That was the era of enormous profits. A hundred 
per cent. was small gain on a voyage; it was oftener 
several hundred. Gold poured into the hands of these 
old Colonial merchants, and, once in their hands, it did 
not slip through their fingers. In the days immedi- 
ately prior to the Revolution, when all in the city of 
New York was below Wall Street, the Dutch and Eng- 
lish merchants and magnates had their country houses 
dotting the hills of the island and their town homes 
near the Battery. They drove four-in-hand coaches 
into town for shopping and for pianoforte and harp 
lessons for their daughters; they entertained with 
lavish dinners and an occasional stately dance. 

No need for “ selling touch” then. <A curious evolu- 
tion has developed the new necessity. Take the case 
of Robinson & Robinson and their vanishing trade. 

The elder Robinson came out of New England, where 
he had been born under the shadow of a big mill. He 
came to the nearest big city and developed such capa- 
bility that, by the time he was twenty-one, without 
having put in a cent of capital, he was made a part- 
ner. The firm, under his capacity, grew so that in a 
quarter of a century it had evolved into twenty big 
departments and was selling all over the country. 
Some of its salesmen 
were men of almost na- 
tional fame. Old man 
Robinson used to point 
with pride to one who 
had half a dozen as- 
sistants that he paid 
out of his guarantees 
and commissions, never 





netting himself less 
than forty thousand 


dollars a year, some- 
times twice as much. 

In time Robinson, 
the great merchant, 
died. Into his chair 
came his son, trained 
in the same school, a 
man of wonderful 
promise — if condi- 
tions did not change. 
The years went by. 
Then, one by one, some 
very able employees be- 
gan to do a very foolish 
thing. 

They started in busi- 
ness for themselves, 
rather than enjoy their 
part of the profits. 
None of them had 
capital to amount to 
anything, according to 
the ideas of the Robin- 
sons. They made com- 
binations with other 
experts and hired por- 
tions of lofts. 

Robinson the younger, 
now Robinson the elder 
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CROMWELL CHILDE=— 
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—for the third generation had already grown up—did 
not trouble himself to think much about them. At the 
Luncheon Club where he and the other heads of great 
houses met daily. he casually mentioned the cireum- 
stances, and found that his friends were having the 
same experience. An odd feature was that, from the 
point of view of these big merchants, these small fry 
were not going into business at all. They were just 
taking up odds and ends of trade. 

“ Billy’ Williams had gone in for gloves alone, 
Fisher for stockings, blond and genial Caruthers for 
lace curtains, Brown for handkerchiefs. As time went 
on more dropped out—one man here just to deal in 
dressmakers’ supplies. another there to sell flannel. 

Well—they were not worth thinking of. In a year 
or two, when their savings had been swallowed up, 
they would most likely come back for jebs. The feeling 
Robinson and his friends had were that these men 
were ungrateful. They should have stuck to the old 
ship, with its brilliant career of more than half a 
century. 

“It’s always the way, though,” said Overton, as 
he and Robinson sat together at Delmonico’s one night. 
“Lack of stamina, I suppose. But between you and 
me, Tom, I don’t care so much about the rest, but 


I wish Speedon and Hinckley hadn’t gone. They 
could sell opera-glasses to a blind man, those 
fellows. 


It was curious, but the little men-who had gone 
out for themselves did not fail. For a while they 
were wearing rather shabby coats and eating fifteen- 
cent lunches. But they kept on. With their indi- 
vidual personalities behind them, they began skim- 
ming the cream off the big departments of concerns 
like Robinson’s and others, then getting the milk 
itself. Where the big house was in many different 
lines, each of the new little concerns took one and 
thought of nothing else. They laid plans for every 
possible customer, not so much to sell to him, but to 
devise schemes for building up his trade in their 
lines. And the stores approached, saw, and appreci- 
ated. Their visitors were not salesmen, they were 





It began to send around what were practically messenger boys 








friends who were big helps. The new concerns were 
in “selling touch.” 

The big houses found their trade slipping away. 
If they had realized the situation at once and had 
met the new conditions, instead of trying to force the 
times to step along with their old, preconceived ideas, 
all would have been well. But they did not. Their 
travelers were hopelessly handicapped by the arts of 
the new little proprietors who would tell Jones, of 
Indianapolis, or Brown, of Cleveland, that they would 
not sell to him because his custom would not take 
to their line. Jones, perhaps, would pooh-pooh this. 
‘le would buy from some one else—and get caught. 
The next time—well, there was no next time, except 
for the specialist friend, who somehow seemed to know 
better than the storekeeper himself. 

To its cost. a big grocery concern that does business 
in many States spoke of all this as “ foolishness ” 

few years ago. It said in its own councils that 
such an idea was not business, and that the old prin- 
ciple that “goods sold themselves” still held. In 
place of its high-priced people, it began to send around 
what were practically messenger boys. These youths 
went in to the retailers and from a printed list given 
them rattled off the names of goods, precisely after 
the manner of the grocer’s second assistant calling 
ut the basement door. 

Not one of these young men had the faintest idea 
of what the retail grocery business was. They were 
incapable of making the barest suggestion. The 
printed list sent by mail would have done just about 
is well. The chance they stood in comparison witi 
the man who knew the trade gossip and the trade 
customs of each locality and whose first interest 
was the prosperity of the store itself may be im- 
agined, 

Keeping in “selling touch.” then, means, first of 
wll, that the buyer depends on the judgment of the 
man who is selling to him and takes his word as to 
his needs. The man or firm that has not this inner 
confidence is said to-day to have lost “ selling touch.” 
The true test is in the handshake of the storekeeper 
and the wholesaler when they meet. It either does 
not exist, it is perfunctory because Greek is meeting 
Greek and the object of the visitor is to sell regard- 
less of circumstances, or it is from the heart, the 
friendly greeting of men who are about to do business 
together and who trust each other. 

An interesting instance in which this “ selling 
touch” theory has proved profitable is in the evolu- 
tion of a certain trade paper. This ran along for 
some years largely as an advertisement getter, paying 
little attention to the buyers of the goods advertised. 
lhen a new light broke upon the management. Hith- 
erto, the “ads” had been given largely out of com- 
pliment and beeause a trade organ was. on general 
principles, a “good thing for the trade.” A new 
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man saw that what was needed was 
an editorial policy that should make 
every line of the paper read by the 
whole retail trade of the commodities 
concerned. There should be news mat- 
ter and details regarding the conduct 
of stores all over the country, pre- 
pared with such thoroughness and 
care that each number would never be 
Jaid aside by thousands of interested 
readers until it had been read from 
cover to cover. Thus every advertise- 
ment would come to have an added 
value. 

The paper soon began to get fresh 
and unending markets for its cus- 
tomers.. It was interested in far more than the 
mere signing of contracts with them. It looked 
to increasing the trade of all by developing the 
demand for their lines. Store fixtures and _ store- 
lighting men might not ordinarily have cared for 
such a paper. But they could not resist it when 
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rather shabby coats and eating fifteen-cent lunches 


it was continually printing the news of the devel- 
opment of these adjuncts of trade. Business men 
who were possible customers would read these im- 
personal articles. Later, they would see the adver- 
tisements of special concerns. ‘ Keeping in selling 
touch ” applied, and business grew as its consequence. 





A. Remarkable New 


Ilk largest bronze group ever cast in 
\merica has just been completed by the 
Roman Bronze Works, of Brooklyn, and 
exhibited in their foundry. It is the 
‘artillery group modeled by Henry Mer- 
win Shrady for the memorial monument 
of General Ulysses S. Grant to be erected in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The commission for this monument was awarded to 
Mir. Shrady by the United States government, in open 
competition, in 1904, and he has worked steadily on 
various features of it since that time. The monument 
is the most ambitious piece of architectural sculpture 
ever attempted in this country. It consists of an 
enormous terraced platform, with a cavalry group at 
one end, an artillery group at the other, and an 
equestrian statue of General Grant in the center on a 
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high granite pedestal surrounded by four bronze lions. 
All these figures are on the colossal scale. The lions, 
completed two vears ago, are already in place. The 
artillery group has been four years in process of con- 
struction, including the six months for casting. Mani- 
festly it will still be a number of years before the 
monument is completed, although the cavalry group 
and the equestrian statue are progressing rapidly. 
The artillery group is a marvelous piece of action 
and has come from the foundry without a flaw, to the 
great delight of the sculptor and the officers of the 
works, one of whom, Signor Rotelli, son of an Italian 
admiral and a friend of the late King Humbert, is 
himself a sculptor of repute. The group was cast in 
two pieces, the horses and their riders constituting 
one piece, and the gun-carriage wiih its riders the 
other. Mr. Shrady has worked out the equipment 
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The model of the Grant monument to be erected in Washington, 
showing the central design and the completed artillery group 
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with perfection of detail, while sacrificing nothing of 
artistic breadth or of the terrific force and action to 
be represented in an artillery charge. The group is 
28 feet long, 11 feet high, 10 feet wide, and weighs 
28,600 pounds. 

An idea of the majesty of the entire monument and 
of its admirable design may be obtained from the fact 
that the two huge military groups in action are so 
placed that they are entirely subservient to the colossal 
statue of General Grant in the center. The perfection 
of finish has been made possible only by the process 
of casting, which has been in operation but a com- 
paratively short time. It is the wax process, originally 
discovered by Cellini, supposed te have been a lost 
art and only rediscovered within a few years. 

Mr. Shrady never took a lesson in drawing or mod- 
cling. He was graduated from the Columbia Law 
School and expected to enter the legal profession or a 
commercial career. For amusement he modeled small 
figures, and, to his great surprise—for he is an in- 
credibly modest man—-some of his friends insisted that 
these would find a ready market. Their statements 
proved true, and commissions poured in on Mr. Shrady 
so rapidly that he had no choice but to abandon all 
other careers for sculpture. One of his early com- 
missions was for the colossal statue of Washington 
at Valley Forge, which now stands at the Brooklyn 
end of the Williamsburg Bridge. ; 

Mr. Shrady has recently been appointed a lieutenant 
in one of the new batteries of artillery created in New 
York within the last few months. He is a brother-in- 
law of Mr. Edwin Gould and a son of the late Dr. 
George F. Shrady, who was General Grant’s physician 
during his last illness. 





The Winds of Fate 


HAst thou not seen upon some glassy bay 
A score of waiting vessels idly drifting, 
Their bows upon the slow swell falling, lifting, 
As if indignant at the long delay? 
Then far out shows a line of bluish gray, 
The dull, monotonous mirror suddenly rifting; 
It comes, the idle, flapping mainsails shifting— 
The welcome Wind—and lo! they speed away! 


So I, of mine own life-craft helpless master, 
Betrayed too near a perilous, ragged coast, 
Inexorably borne toward dark disaster, 
Behold less practised men the free wind boast 
Who voyage to Fortune faster, ever faster :— 
Do they receive most who deserve the most? 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 
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NE of the funniest stories from the 
land of the fiords is an ancient tale 
whose purpose is to illustrate the 
mental levity of women. I imagine 
>that in these days of feminism and 
enlightenment it has been sup- 
pressed by the Storthing; but I 
have captured a copy, and, at some 
personal risk, I now make it pub- 
lic. This tale relates that there was a certain man 
named Jacob, whose wife, Alida, was blessed with a 
plentiful lack of wits. They had some marketing to 
do, and, as Jacob was busy, Alida said she would go. 
So Jacob told her: ‘“ Mind well, goodwife, you are 
to sell the cow and the hen; the cow for fifty crowns, 
and the hen for fifty pence; and, mind you, not a 
penny less!” 

So Alida went along the road to market, carrying 
the hen and driving the cow; and, as she went; she 
kept saying to herself, “The cow and the hen, the 
cow and the ken; fifty crowns and fifty pence; the 
cow and the hen!” And presently, from saying it too 
often, she got confused, and said:. “ Fifty pence and 
fifty crowns for the cow and the hen!” And then she 
began to say “Fifty pence for the cow, and fifty 
crowns for the hen!” 

The butcher was going along the road, and he heard 
her, and said he would take the cow at her price, 
and so he gave her the fifty pence and took the cow, 
and the goodwife went on to market with the hen. 
But when she came to the market, nobody would give 
her fifty crowns for the hen, so she was sorrowful. 
And at last she went to the butcher and told him, as 
he had taken the cow, he should take the hen too. So 
he said he would see about it, and asked her to come 
in, and put food of the best before her, and gave her 
strong waters to drink, so that presently the good- 
wife was snoring. Then he daubed her with tar, and 
rolled her in feathers, and set her out on the road- 
side. When she awoke it was in the chill of the morn- 
ing, and she rubbed her eyes and looked for the fifty 
crowns she was to get for the cow and the fifty pence 
she was to get for the hen; but she could find none 
of it, but only the feathers all over her, where the 
butcher had daubed her. 

Well, the goodwife was perplexed. 

“Am I me,” she said, “or am'I not me? And if 
I’m not me, then who can [ be?” So she thought 
perhaps she was a big bird, and not herself at all. 

“Well,” she said, “Vl go home, and if the dog 
licks my hand, then I am me; but if he barks at me, 
then I am a bird, and not me at all!” 

So she went home, and indeed the dog began to bark 
and to howl; so she knew she was a bird and not her- 
self at all; so she must go up on the roof and try 
to fly. The goodman saw her, and indeed he, too, 
thought she was a bird. and got his gun, and would 
have shot at her, but she cried out: 

“Oh, goodman! don’t shoot me, even if I’m some- 
body else!” So he came up on the roof, and she told 
him all that had happened. Then the goodman spat 
and swore, so disheartened was he, and he said he 
would take all, whatever money he had in the house, 
and go forth, and never return until he had found 
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three women who were as big fools as his wife. Then 
he would return. 
So he took what he could take and went. And as 


he went along the road, lo and behold, there was a 
new house built by the roadside, and a woman running 
in and out of it. She had a sieve in her hand, and 
she would come out, and then whip her apron over 
the sieve, and then run back again into the house. 
So Jacob watched her, and then he asked her what she 
was doing. 

“T am trying,” she said, “to catch some sunshine 
to take it into my house; for my house is dark for 
lack of sunshine. In my old hut there was plenty, 
but in my new house, for all it is fine and beautiful, 
there is no sunshine. And indeed I would give a 
hundred crowns to the man that would bring me in 
some sunshine!” 

Then Jacob looked at her and raised his eyebrows. 
Then he thought and said to the woman: 

“Goodwife, if you give me an ax [ll bring you 
some sunshine!” So she got him an ax, and he cut 
windows in her house, till the sun streamed in, for 
the builder had forgotten them. And the good woman 
was joyful and clapped her hands and gave him a 
kiss, which he liked, and the hundred crowns, which he 
liked still more. 

“There’s one!” he cried, and went on along the 
read. And it was not long till he came to a place 
where there was a terrible yelling and howling, and 
he saw a woman with a club, such as washerwomen 
use to beat the linen at the stream, and there was a 
man there with his head covered, and she was _ beat- 
ing him over the head and he was yelling and crying 
out that she was murdering him. 

So Jacob went up and stopped her. 


“sow you reap, with good measure added. 


By Charles Johnston 


“What are you doing?” said he. 

“ Trying to get my goodman’s shirt on!” said she. 
* [ve sewn him a new shirt, but he can't get his head 
through it, and so I’m trying to drive it through 
with a club!” An@ Jacob looked, and sure enough 
the goodwife had forgotten to -put any neck in the 
shirt, so her goodman could not get his head through. 
And both of them were erying, she for despite, and 
he for the beating she had given him, trying to put 
on the shirt, 

* T would give a hundred crowns,” cried the goodwife, 
‘if any one would show me how to put on the shirt!” 

So Jacob said he would do it, and he took the shears 
and eut a slit in the shirt for the neck, and so it went 
en easily enough. And the goodwife laughed and re- 
joiced, and gave him the hundred crowns. But the 
goodman only rubbed his head and blinked his eyes. 

“That makes two!” said Jacob, and went on his 
way. And presently he came to a house and went in, 
and the old woman was deaf, so that she could not 
well hear what he said. 

“Where are you from?” asked she. 

“T am from Elverum,” said he. 

“From heaven?” said she, not rightly hearing him: 
“then you may have met my husband Peter; the 
second, I mean, for I have been married three times, 
and each of my men has been called Peter to his name. 
The first beat me, so he doesn’t count; the third is 
still alive, so he doesn’t count; so I am asking about 
the second, who was a good man, and surely went up.” 

Jaeob thought awhile, and laughed in his sleeve, 
for all that he was disheartened to find a woman so 
foolish. Yes, he said, he came from heaven; but he 
could not rightly say whether the Peter he knew there 
was her husband or no. But he was soon going back 
again, and would find out. The man he knew in 
heaven was a good man, but poor, with never a stitch 
to his back, nor a silver crown in his pouch, but a 
good man, and a kindly withal. Then the old woman 
began a-weeping and a-wailing, and said that was the 
living description of her own lost Peter, not counting 
the first one, who was bad, and had gone elsewhere; 
and would he kindly take her Peter something when 
he went back. 

Yes, he would. And so the old woman went up to 
the garret, and gathered good clothes that her Peter 
had left, and a box of silver for him, and gave them 
to Jacob, with a cart to carry them, and a horse to 
draw the cart. So he went away again toward his 
home. “ That makes three!” he said, as he laughed 
in his sleeve, even though he was disheartened at the 
foolishness of women. 

Then the third husband, he that was still living, 
and was also Peter, saw a man driving his cart away, 
and ran into the house, and asked the old wife what it 
was. So she told him, and that he was taking the 
things back to heaven for her second man. Then the 
tliird Peter was wroth, and took horse and pursued. 
But Jacob, hearing him, turned into the wood, and 
hid the horse and cart. And he plucked a wisp of 
hair from the horse’s tail, and stuck it in a bireh- 
tree on a hillock in the wood. : 

No sooner was this done than the third Peter‘ was 
after him, and he found Jacob lying flat on his back 
and gazing up into the sky. 

“There it goes!” says Jacob, “the horse and the 
cart, up through the clouds to the door of heaven!” 
and with that he showed the horse-hair on the bireh, 
where the cart and horse had passed, on their way 
upward. And Peter the third was much astounded, 
and he, too, would see. So Jacob bade him also lie 
on his back, and look up steadily, till his eveS got 
used to it, and he would see the horse and eart in the 
clouds. 

So there he lay, and Jacob was oif with the cart 
and the horse, and he took, too, the horse that Peter 
had come on, galloping after him. And when he came 
home he was well content, for had he not the two 
horses and the cart and two hundred crowns and the 
clothes for Peter that was in heaven? And as he 
came to the house he saw the field was plowed; so he 
asked his wife Alida what that meant. 

“T have always heard,” said she, “that what you 
So I have 
had the field plowed, and have sown salt in it, and if 
only we have rain enough I expect to reap many a 
bushel!” 

Then. Jacob was angry and disheartened at her 
foolishness. * 

“ But,” said he, “there is no help for it, since all 
womankind are even such as you!” 


Here is another tale about an animal with no tail, 
to wit, Brother Rabbit; a tale which might well have 
come from Georgia and Uncle Remus, but which has 
eome, in fact, from the land of the Vikings. 

Once on a time, says the tale, there was a Rabbit 
who was frisking up and down under the greenwood- 
tree. ‘Hooray! Hooray!” he cried, “Hip, hip, 
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hooray!” and he leaped and sprang, and then threw a 
somersault, and stood on his hind-legs. Just then 
Brother Fox came slipping by. 

“Good day! good day! Brother Fox!” eried the 
Rabbit; “I am so merry, for you must know | was 
married this morning!” 

* Lucky fellow you!” said Brother Fox, 

“Not so lucky after all!” said the Rabbit, “ for 
she was too ready with her fists; a regular old witeh 
I got to wife!” 

“Unlucky you are!” said the Fox. 

“Oh, not so unlucky either!” said the Rabbit, and 
he danced again; “for she was an heiress; she had 
a house of her own!” 

“Why, then you are lucky, after all!” said the Fox. 

“Well, no, not so very lucky!” said the Rabbit, 
“for the house caught fire and was burned up, and 
with it everything we possessed!” 

“Why, then you are unlucky!” said the Fox. 

“Oh, not so unlucky!” said the Rabbit, “for my 
witch of a wife was burned up too!” 


In the Seandinavian tongues there are many good 
tales of the youngest son, who, against all handicaps 
of age and ill-faver, rubs it all over his elder 
brothers. He is a kind of masculine Cinderella, and 
has Cinderella’s astonishing luck, too. Generally, his 
good fortune turns on an act of kindness done to an 
old witch in distress, who turns out to be a fairy god 
mother, and gives him a wish or some magical gear, 
with which he proceeds to make his fortune. One of 
the best of these Yarns of the Youngest Son relates 
that the two Elder Brothers had gone, as always, to the 
king’s court to make their fortunes. The king set 
them each in turn to herd his hares, with the condi 
tion that, if none of the hares were lost, the princess 
would bestow her hand on the lucky herdsman; but 
if even one were missing in the evening, the culprit 
should have a slice cut from his back, and salt rubbed 
in till he howled. 

As was to be expected, the two Elder Brothers came 
to grief, and the king, with many expressions of re- 
gret, carved them according to agreement. Then came 
the Youngest Son, who, as we expected, had met the 
fairy godmother, well disguised as a witch, and had 
received from her, in return for kindness, a fairy pipe, 
which had the virtue that if you blew into one end 
things would seatter.and fly, but if you blew into the 
other they would run-together again as quick as quick- 
silver. So the hares were magically herded, and the 
king, lugubriously whetting his knife each day, was 
doomed each evening to disappointment. Then the 
whole court intrigued, and the king sent the prin- 
cess to spy on him, and, when she had discovered 
the secret of the magic pipe, the king bade her 
purchase it at any cost. So she gave many crowns 
and more kisses for the pipe, and set off home with it: 
but it had this virtue, that if the lawful owner lost it 
he had only to wish it back again and it would come. 
So the princess discovered that the pipe was gone, 
and the hares were well herded once more. Next the 
queen tried, giving many kisses and crowns; and then 
the king, giving his own white steed, but all to no 
purpose. The pipe went back to the Youngest Son. 

At this the king was spiteful and wroth, and said 
the Youngest Son was a wizard, and must lose his life 
unless he could lie the great brewing-vat full of lies, 
so that. it ran over. Then he might keep his life. 

That was neither a long nor a perilous piece of 
work. The Youngest Son could do that. So he began 
to tell the whole tale just as it had happened, and how 
the old witch gave him the pipe. And then he went 
on to say, “ Well, but I must lie faster, if the vat is to 
be full.” So he went on, and told how the princess 
came, and gave him many dollars for the pipe, and 
many kisses, away there in the wood. Then he stopped 
and said, “I must lie faster. if ever the vat is to be 
full.” So he told of the queen, and how she had tried 
to get the pipe, and of the money she had given him. 
and the kisses ‘too. And the queen got white and the 
king got red when he heard it, but the Youngest Son 
said, “I must lie hard to get the vat full.” 

But the queen said, “For my part, | think it’s 
pretty full already!” 

“No! no! it isn’t,” cried the king. 

So the Youngest Son went on and told how the king 
had come after the pipe in his turn, and was going to 
tell about all the tricks the king had tried on him 
to get the pipe: “If the vat is to be full | must lie 
hard!” he said. 

But the king got redder and redder, because he was 
ashamed of the tricks he had tried, and afraid that 
the court would mock him, so the king cried out: 
“Hold! hold! The vat is full to the brim! Don't 
you see how the lies are pouring over?” 

So the Youngest Son got the princess for his wife, 
and half the kingdom. There was no help for it. 

“ That was something of a pipe!” said the Youngest 
Son. 





The Unspoken Name 


I WANDERED by the sea, and did engrave 
Marie amid the particles of sand; 
The tide, alas! rose up, wavelet and wave, 


With all-effacing hand. 


I wandered through the forest, and with joy 
Suzanne did cut on many a tree’s soft skin; 
But growing summer made thereof a toy, 


And hid my emblem thin. 


By George Harris 


I lay in meadows, and with faney wrote 
Yvonne upon the surface of the sky; 
But thundering storm-clouds mercilessly smote 


The vision from my eye. 


I sit before the fire, and your keen face 
I‘suddenly behold within the flame; 
You grasp the blood-red pen, and with it trace 


Within my heart your name. 
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ULIO MARTINEZ, his deputy-sheriff 
badge a bright silver star in the big 
mirror of the Nugget Saloon, waited 
with his right hand conveniently near 
his six-shooter. The sheriff stood at 
the other end of the bar, watching. 

Waiting for his drink, Julio warily 
ran his eve over the crowd surging 
about him. Dirty negroes from the 
irrigation ditches predominated; but here and_ there 
Julio spotted a well- known chollo, or horse-thief. It was 
Saturday night, and the sheriff had prophesied trouble. 
Julio had been waiting half an hour, and every minute 
the cursing had grown louder, the stench of cheap liquor 
stronger. Saturday night was always bad; but, with 
the Nugget crowded to the doors, and the new negro 
element to deal with, to-night bade fair to break the 
record. Julio’s dark eyes—the one feature betraying the 
Spanish in his blood—were slightly dilated with ex- 
citement. For Julio knew little of fighting. He had 
been appointed deputy-sheriff six months before, but his 
arrests had been quiet ones. 

At the crucial moment, when panic and gun-smoke 
made a setting for some death-ridden brawl, it was the 
sheriff who fought for control. The sheriff's smoke- 
begrimed face, surmounted by that unmistakable mane 
of sandy hair, could always be located at the cursing, 
writhing center of any riot. It was the sheriff who 
knew the trick of dealing a blow with the butt of his 
gun—a blow that would slit a clean gash in a man’s 
sealp, and would rob him of consciousness until he was 
jailed—sometimes longer. Because of this the sheriff 
had won great favor; but his deputy was said to be a 
coward, Julio knew the things said of him. Instead of 
infuriating him, they eut him to the heart. He did not 
believe that he was vellow, for he had never run. But 
to see men fighting and snarling like dogs paralyzed him; 
and the sight or smell of fresh blood overcame him 
with a terrible nausea. To-night would tell; the sheriff 
had ordered him to Saturday-night duty in the Nugget. 
Julio prayed for trouble. The six-shooter at his hip had 
been given him by Marie, the sheriff's daughter; he 
wanted her to know, too. Julio glanced down the bar 
and saw the sheriff drinking another straight whisky; 
it must have been somewhere near the tenth since supper. 
It flashed through Julio’s mind that this astounding 
capacity for drink might have something to do with the 
sheriff's impervious courage; but he put the unclean 
thought from him, 

As Julio raised his small glass of red wine, an accom- 
panying quiver of ruby light raced up the big mirror 
before him; and, as he lowered the wine-glass to the bar, 
he quizzically followed the flash of a descending ripple. 

\bove the laughing an oath leaped out—the oath that 
does not go unchallenged. 

In the maddened uproar Julio did not hear the shot; 
but in the great mirror thousands of wriggling lights 
radiated from a round, black hole a foot above him. 
One twisting crack darted like a lightning flash to the 
ceiling. The second bullet sang above his head, and a 
mist of singed hair sifted over his face. The shattering 
mirror swayed toward him; there was a din of crashing 
glass—the cursing and screaming of men. The stampede 
dragged Julio from the bar and flung him to the floor. A 
man trampling over him was plowed down and fell, a 
stream of blood gushing from his leg. Julio clawed his 
way toward the door, crawling like some animal between 
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the trampling legs of the stampeders. He found himself 
on the sidewalk, flung against the front wall of the saloon. 
He rose to his feet dizzily. Again he had been found 
wanting. He reeled through the splintered doorway. 
He stumbled over a body that yielded sickeningly be- 
neath his feet. A sputtering lamp in a distant corner of 
the saloon flickered into a feeble flame and showed two 
men beneath it, grappling. Running toward them, 
Julio saw the light glint on a six-shooter butt as it flashed 
up, then sank down crookedly to the shorter man’s 
shoulder. The man dropped with a quiet thud. Julio 
did not have to see the mane of sandy hair that bent 
above the fallen body; he knew that twisted blow. 

The sheriff clutched the unconscious man by the 
shoulder. With the other hand he was playing the 
circle of his flash. A huddled mass lay against the wall, 
a broken chair tossed upon it. 

“That’s one of ’em. Get him,’ the sheriff commanded. 
Vividly conscious of the unmistakable stickiness of the 
shirt, he dragged the man toward the sheriff. 

“There’s more,” the sheriff grunted. ‘Shots come 
from three different places.” 

““By the door,” Julio gulped. “I walked on him.” 

“T’ll take him, too.” 

“‘He’s dead,’”’ Julio answered. 

: “Tl get him to the sidewalk and the doc-man can say 
that.” 

They struggled toward the doorway with their ghastly 
luggage. The sheriff added the second body to his cargo, 
and without the guidance of the flash-light they stumbled 
down the remaining glass-strewn steps to the street. A 
crowd, stretched in a big horse-shoe before the door, 
burst into an echoing shout as the officers laid their spoil 
upon the sidewalk. With a flush mounting to his fore- 
head, the sheriff swept off his Stetson in awkward recog- 
nition. Julio seized the excuse to bend down and man- 
acle one of the prisoners who was moaning faintly. 

A doctor stepped forward. The Mexican who had 
fallen near the door had been shot through the heart. 
Julio and the doctor rolled the body to the wall and 
covered it with the bartender’s proffered bib-apron. The 
negro and the Irish miner would live. The sheriff forced 
a way through the crowd and loaded the prisoners into 
the first vehicle he found. Julio took the reins, and the 
= with the doctor, mounted guard in the wagon- 
ed. 

“T don’t know what the row started up about,” the 
sheriff said, ‘‘but they was firin’ from three different 
spots in the saloon. The only worse fight I ever see was 
when I clubbed four niggers who was firin’ from all four 
corners of a joint.” 

The doctor glanced up admiringly and the sheriff 
launched into a description of the four-handed quarrel. 
As the wagon pulled up before the jail a ranger dashed 
in on a lathered pony. 

“Murderer from Fresno got in here on a freight last 
night,” he panted. ‘“‘He’s trying to get to Mexico. I’ve 
got to put these posters up all over the Territory. He 
killed a woman and her brother. The State of California 
offers five thousand dollars reward.’’ He unrolled one 
of the posters and threw it to the sheriff. ‘Like to see 
you get him, Bob.” 

The sheriff read the poster by his flash. “If he’s 
tryin’ to get to Mexico he’s ’bout down at the Tules by 
now. He'll probable camp there to-night. The Tule 
Laguna is fourteen miles, crow-flyin’. Yes, he ’bout hit 
for that.” 
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When the crowd had thinned, Julio said suddenly: 
“Bob, you stay here and keep an eye on the town to- 
night. I’m going down to the Tules. If I get the man 
we split the money.” 

The sheriff gave him a keen look. “I didn’t appoint 
you to fight. I needed .somebody who could sabe 
Spanish; that’s how you come to be deputy.” 

Julio winced. “It’s time I made good.” 

“Well, you can come with me to the Lagoon. I was 
goin’ to take somebody else. Be here in two hours.” 

Julio turned on his heel. The sheriff called him back. 

“T seen the young ’un ride around the corner just then. 
You better siile out home with her.” 

Julio ran back to the corral for his pony. He caught 
up with Marie at the foot of the sloping hill that swept 
up to the orchards. She had dropped her reins over the 
saddle horn, and her pony trudged along,*munching some 

eenery he had snatched from a low-hanging branch. 
Bwaving slightly to the rhythmic movement of the pony’s 
even stride, the girl rode lax in her saddle. Julio caught 
his breath with ectasy at the proud grace of her bearing, 
the supple beauty of the long, free lines of her body. 
She drew her pony to the side so that the approaching 
rider might pass her. Julio rode close to her and caught 
the reins, drawing the horses back into the road. Marie 
looked up at him, startled. He was bending over her, 
his face so near her own that she could feel his quick 
breath against her cheek. She drew back and gathered 
up the reins swiftly. 

“No,” he said, sharply—‘‘no.” He caught her hands. 
‘We will not race to-night. You must listen to me. 
I’ve tried to tell you for two years, but you’ve always 
run from me.” 

“T have not run away from you,” she said, with 
startled coquetry. 

He did not hear her. ‘‘Marie,’”’ he said—and there was 
something in the way he said her name that sent the blood 
dizzily to her head—“ Marie, you care—you care—I know 
that you care more for me than you know.” He forced 
her to meet his eyes, and she stared at him, fascinated. 
Her pouting red lips were parted and her breath came 
quickly, brokenly. ‘And you’ve got to tell me—to- 
night. You cannot lie to me again—you’ve lied to me 
long enough—” 

The cool, moist sweetness of the orange-flowers was 
about them. To Julio the tumult of the world seemed 
very distant and unmeaning. The life at Yuma, all the 
long years of his existence, seemed suddenly but some 
fantastic caprice of his imagination, some trivial dream. 
The girl snatched her hands from his grasp, and, drawing 
the two horses to a standstill, slipped down from her 
saddle. As she stood looking up at Julio she was smiling 
slightly, her head thrown back and the moonlight like 
silver on her face and white, rounded throat. 

Julio flung himself to the ground beside her. ‘‘ You’re 
cruel—cruel,” he whispered—“ you love to hurt me.” 
But when she would have answered him he silenced her. 
His face was pale and his eyes burned like pools of flame. 
He put his hands on her shoulders. ‘Say it—say it, 
Marie,” he pleaded. 

“Say what?” she whispered, with a pitiful attempt at 
raillery. 

“Say you—you love me!” he commanded, brokenly. 

Her eyes fell. 

“T don’t care if you love me—if you hate me,” he 
cried—“I don’t care.” He seized her in his arms and 
pressed her against him. For one glorious second he 
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knew that he was god of the world; then he put her 
away quickly. “I’m a fool—a fool!’ he muttered. “I 
wouldn’t have you—like that. I wouldn’t force you to 
kiss me.” 

She buried her face in her hands. 

“Don’t cry, dear,” he whispered, humbly. “I—I’m 
sorry—but the thought of the Tules—of leaving you—”’ 

She put out a groping hand. He took it wonderingly. 

“Tt may mean death down there to-night,’’ he said, 
steadily. ‘And I had to know before—that’s all.” 

She raised a frightened, tear-stained face. ‘‘ Death?” 
she whispered. 

He laughed unsteadily. ‘No, I don’t want to buy you 
with pity, either. Whether it means death or nothing 
does not count in this.” 

She crept to him, her frightened eyes searching his 
face. ‘You cannot go,’”’ she commanded. 

“Why not?” 

‘Because,’ she whispered, ‘‘I--I—’’_ She stopped and 
stood looking up at him. The proud defiance had faded 
from her face, and there was a wistfulness in the wavering 
smile that trembled about her mouth—a wistfulness that 
made him feel strangely helpless. 

““T can’t bear it, dear,” she said, and, unasked, put her 
hands up on either side of his face and drew him down 
to her. 

“‘ Are you sure—sure you love me?” he asked. 

“T am sure,” she answered, softly. ‘‘I want you to 
kiss me.” 

And he took her in his arms and kissed her mouth and 
tear-wet face. 

“But you must let me go to the Tules,” he said. “I 
want to be worth you.” 

“T’m not worried about that,” she answered, quaintly. 

“But I want to show the world. They say I’m a 
coward.” 

She hung her head and did not answer him. 

“Tf I were, would you marry me?” he demanded. 
“But that is not fair to you. I might as well ask you if 
you would marry a man lame or halt or blind.” 

“Tf you were—were what they say, I would marry 
you,” she replied, steadily. ‘I could not help it.” 

‘I will be worth it,” Julio said, siowly. 

“T don’t think the world’s opinion matters so much 
as that,” she argued. “TI’d rather have you alive and 
a coward than have you killed on some man-hunt.”’ 

“You'll have to let me go, Marie. There’s another 
reason, too. Do you remember, years and years ago, 
when we were kids at school in San Francisco, and I got 
in a fight?” 

Marie nodded. 

“Well, I got licked because I was scared—and I’ve 
never forgotten the way you looked at me.” 

“Then,” she said, suddenly, ‘‘you must go. You 
must go right back to town. Don’t keep dad waiting.” 

“Tl ride on out home with you.” 

“No, Pll go alone. I want to tell mother, anyway— 
tell her by myself.” 

“Are you glad, dearest?” he demanded, boyishly. 

She put her arms around his neck. ‘It was always 
you, Julio, even in the kid days when they sent us to 
school in ’Frisco,’’ she whispered. But when he would 


” 


The sheriff was standing unsteadily in the shifting sand 


have kissed her good-by and lifted her into her saddle, she 
clung to him, trembling. “I’m afraid—afraid you won’t 
come back to me.” 

“‘Who’s a coward now?” he reproached her. 

She looked up at him, her face blanched, her eyes 
startlingly wide. “If you don’t come back—oh, my 
God!” she sobbed. ‘ 

She seemed suddenly to have stepped out of her girl- 
hood, to have become a woman. Julio sensed that by 
some mysterious law of nature he had wrought this 
miracle, and, looking down into her uplifted face, he 
suffered the keenest pain of his life; but he was gloriously 
happy. He did not know if the tears in his eyes were 


from the quick pain that wrenched his heart or from the * 


overwhelming wonder of his happiness. 
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“No, no!” she said, suddenly, “I want you to go.” 

She proffered her trembling lips for his kiss. He took 
her in his arms, comforting her as if she were a frightened 
child. Then he lifted her into the saddle. He watched 
her ride away, and waited until she turned and waved 
to him. The handkerchief fluttered very bravely, but 
he knew that she was crying. 

He rode back to town at a furious run. He found the 
sheriff in his office filling a canteen with whiskey. 

“Tt’s a good thing to have along,” he explained to 
Julio. 

Julio took down a rifle and saddle-holster from the 
wall. He filled his cartridge belt, then he put his six- 
shooter into another holster—one that was not only 
secured at his belt but was fastened by a fourteen-inch 
strap to the top of his boot. An unsteady holster may 
mean that the gun will be caught for a second; and a 
second gives time for the other man to fire. 

“Ready?” asked thé sheriff, starting out to the corral. 

“Ready,” Julio answered. 

But when Julio started to lead his pony from the 
stable the sheriff stopped him, asking: 

“You ain’t goin’ to ride ’Pache?” 

Julio looked up, astonished. 

“Don’t ride your own nag to-night. You don’t want 
to lose him.” . 

A picture of Apache cut down by a bullet and flounder- 
ing in agony sent a chill through Julio’s heart. He led 
the pony back to the corral and stole the time to un- 
saddle him. ‘‘Good-by, ’Pache,” he said, turning away, 
and the norse whinnied and nuzzled a moist nose into 
Julio’s hand. 

When they rode out past the orchards the sudden 
fragrance of the blossoms gave Julio the courage to ask 
the sheriff the question that had been struggling for 
utterance. ‘‘Can—can I have Marie?” 

The sheriff swung about in his saddle. ‘I don’t know 
about that,’’ he said, bluntly. 

He urged his pony into a run, and Julio followed in 
silence. The orchards gave place, without, warning, to a 
glaring mesa of white sand and mesquite. They rode on 
through the desert night in a silence punctuated by an 
occasional curse as one of the ponies would stumble into 
a gopher-hole or the sheriff would have some difficulty 
with the whiskey canteen. 

From the distance of a mile the Tule Laguna can be 
seen, an irregular blot in a basin of the table-land. Sur- 
rounded by a chain of low dunes, at the foot of which is 
an almost impenetrable growth of abnormal mesquite and 
towering cacti, the lagoon bubbles and gurgles in an 
eternal shade. Fed from some unknown source, the 
dank, green pool, with its quicksand marshes, covers an 
area of two good miles. Jutting no more than an inch 
above the moss-incrusted water, or rising the height of 
a man from some concealed island, the giant tules clog 
the stagnant lake—enormous sword-edged bulrushes, 
rapier-pointed but flat, and the width of a woman’s 
wrist. At night the slimy moss gleams in patches of 
lusterless silver, and the snakes that swim close to the 
surface leave a glittering trail of jeweled phosphores- 
cence. Hanging close to the water is a drifting blanket 
of noisome mist, opaque in the moonlight; and the lake 
swarms with lean, coarse-furred rats and small, unseen 
animals that leap to and fro in the water with a soft, 
gurgling thud. 

The sheriff and Julio staked the ponies a half-mile from 
the tules. The sheriff shouldered his rifle and the 
canteen. “You needn’t take your rifle,” he said, whis- 
pering, for the stench of the lagoon was in their nostrils 
and the cold fear of that infamous lake was upon them. 
“ Ain’t but two of us nohow. If we sight him, one of us 
can pick him off at rifle-range. We'll circle around on 
the outside of these here sand-hills and try and locate 
him. We’ve got the worst to go now—’cross this level 
stretch, and under this moon she’s as light as day.” 

“Tf we can get to the dunes we’ll have some sort of 
barricade,” Julio murmured. 

Sometimes, trusting to the twisted, interweaving 
shadows of the dwarfed mesquite, they would run for 
ten or fifteen steps; then they would drop down upon 
the ground and squirm along, full length, propelled by 
arms and legs like some fantastic, gigantic spiders. 
Once Julio crept ahead, but the sheriff called hoarsely to 
him to wait. Julio turned in time to see him corking the 
canteen. When the sheriff overtook him the smell of 
whiskey was strong, and Julio could see a tangled network 
of tiny veins etched across the other’s eyes. 

They were within ten feet of the barricade. ‘Guess 
he must be hid on the other side of the tules,” the sheriff 
muttered. 

As he ended, a bullet whistled over one of the low 
dunes and kicked up a puff of dust twenty vards away. 

They made a dash for the breastwork of hills and fell 
panting against it, stray bullets sinking into the stretch 
of sand behind them. 

“‘He’s here, anyhow,” Julio said, grimly. 

‘‘He’s hid in these here hills somewhere—he don’t 
dare show himself long enough to get a good range.” 

“We'll crawl to the top of this and get the drop on 
him,” Julio directed, sharply. 

They made their way up through the yielding sand, 
sinking, sliding, almost overwhelmed by the cloud of 
dust swirling around them. 

A quick report sounded. Julio swung about in time 
to see a man, mounted on a pinto pony, disappear around 
the nearest sand-hill. Julio’s bullet, a second too late, 
buried itself noiselessly in the ground where the horse 
had stood. 

The sheriff was standing unsteadily in the shifting 
sand, thick drops of blood pooling in the palm of his right 
hand, which he held cupped under his left wrist. The 
canteen lay at his feet, about it a widening circle of 
liquor. Almost in the center of the canteen was a 
frayed hole the size of a shirt-button. The sheriff turned 
the canteen with his foot. The other side was almost 
torn away. 

‘A soft-nosed bullet,” the sheriff said, weakly. 

Julio ripped open the bloody sleeve and knotted his 
handkerchief above the broken wrist. The flesh of the 
arm swelled purple, but the stream of blood slowed to a 
sluggish trickle. 

“The sheriff’s face was ashen. ‘We might as well turn 
tail,” he said, hoarsely. He was staring down at the 
canteen. ‘Nobody won’t ever know.” 

Julio burst into an insane laugh. ‘There won’t be any 
cheering,” he agreed. 
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“ T’ll go back and get more men,” the sheriff suggested. 

“Go back!” Julio cried. “I'll stick—there ain’t any 
army here.” 

He plunged on up the hill, and after a second’s 
hesitation the sheriff slid down to the foot of the 
dune and crawled to the protection of the nearest 
mesquite. 

Julio braced his six-shooter on the crest of the hill and 
fired, then scrambled ten feet along the brow. The ruse 
worked. Two quick spurts of sand marked the spot 
where he had lain. Julio emptied his revolver toward 
the echoing report. He was answered by a silence broken 
only by the sleepy bubbling of the lagoon. He reloaded. 
Waiting, he was conscious of crooked lines of sweat 
trickling down his face. Clinging with his left hand to 
the crest of the hill, he dragged himself up. The un- 





**Say you—you love me!” 


stable sand gave way beneath his clutch, and he plunged 
over the dune, down into the treacherous lagoon, rolling 
over and over like a monstrous tumble-bug. Even fall- 
ing, he instinctively managed to keep his revolver away 
from his body, and when he crashed into a cactus it was 
his extended right arm that brought him up sharply. The 
sudden impact sent the gun spinning. Julio waded 
through the marsh for it, rescuing it from a bed of tules, 
where it had stuck in the dense growth. As he drew 
back a shot clipped off a handful of the speared points 
and tossed them upon the thick water, where they 
righted themselves and lay motionless. 

Julio looked about him. He was trapped in the basin 
of the sand-hills. The tules, swaying, would betray his 
every movement. He was sick from the nauseating 
stench that hung in a wavering mist upon the stagnant 
water. It would simply be a matter of minutes until 
they got him, and he would lie in that iridescent scum 
that undulated even now in the sickening waves his faney 
created. 

Above a hill, facing him, he saw a thin trail of smoke. 
He shook with a sudden madness. He would die—but 
not like a trapped animal. He looked speculatively at 
the devious underbrush skirting the lagoon. The moving 
bushes would betray him as he crawled. He holstered 
his gun, and knelt down in the water, feeling his way 
along the slimy, yielding bed. ; 

His entire body and the lower part of his face covered 
with the thick liquid, he nosed his way out into the 
lagoon, guided by his groping hands and propelled by 
his feet. Snakes fled, terrified, before him—great, 
round-bodied green snakes, that swam sluggishly, leaving 
a widening trail of purling water; worm-like, bright-eyed 
reptiles, squirming, like live coils of gold wire, through 
a shimmering, flame-lit path of opalescent phos- 
phorus. 

The lean rats swarmed about him, one brazenly cling- 
ing with sharp claws to his clothing. Once, struggling 
through an almost impenetrable bed of tules, he felt 
something tugging at his hand; something clinging and 

yarm and soft. He snatched his hand back with a 
strangled cry. By the faint moonlight he could see the 
thick drops of quicksand already drying on his hand and 
forearm. He made a wide detour. Once he sank down 
and down, with the strange ease and lightness of a blown 
feather. The water was cooler. He rose to the surface 
suddenly, amid thousands of little spraying bubbles. 
Groping, his hands again touched the shelving bed, and 
he dragged himself forward, weak and trembling, but 
mysteriously refreshed. 

He touched shore directly beneath the thin line of 
smoke. Keeping his body well under water, he looked 
back. Ona near-by hill a man mounted on a black horse 
searched the tules, a rifle at his shoulder. Julio would 
have sold his soul for his deserted rifle, strapped on that 
distant saddle; from his vantage he could have picked 
off the secure rider so easily. 

The moon disappeared for an instant behind a great 
yellow cloud, and Julio sprang from his hiding-place and 
ran for the smoke-marked hill. An unexpected gulch, 
foot-tracked, cut around the side. Julio dened up the 
trail, chuckling to himself. He knew that he was going 
to his death in that waiting camp, but he would die 
fighting. They had thought to shoot him down like a 
dog and leave him to rot in the tules, but he had come 
up to face them, single-handed: He came suddenly 
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upon the smouldering 
camp-fire just as a rider, 
dashing into camp, flung 
himself, cursing, from 
his black horse. The 
rifle lay upon the ground 
where he had flung it 
first. 

The eyes of the two 
men met. Julio reached 
for his gun, but the 
other was upon him. 
Locked in a death grip, 
they lunged about the 
camp, crashing into the 
litter of wood and. ra- 
tions that scattered be- 
fore them. Julio exulted 
insanely in the feel of 
the writhing body that 
fought him. <A_ great 
lust descended upon him 
—xa lust to kill, to close 
his eager fingers like a 
living vice upon this 
neck from which filthy 
curses bubbled in a 
villainous, unmeaning 
stream. Some distant 
part of his brain specu- 
lated upon the triviality 
of killing with man- 
made weapons when one 
could know the glory of 
clubbing, of throttling 
with the naked hands. 
Once he laughed aloud 
—jovyously. 

Suddenly Julio knew 
that he was weakening. 
His body no longer re- 
sponded to impressions; 
he was numb; his nerves 
were blunted. Some sub- 
tle communication  be- 
tween his body and 
brain was severed. His 
brain realized the dia- 
bolical plan of the other 
man—the plan to cirele 














his victim nearer and 
nearer the red fire. But 
his body refused to re- 
ceive the telegraphed sig- 
nal. Onee he saw tethered horses plunging and rearing 
at their stakes, and he knew that they were screaming, 
but he could no longer hear. 


Julio reached for his gun, but the other was upon him 


He could feel the stinging heat of the flames, and the 
smoke burned in his nostrils. He thought hazily of 
Marie and the cloying sweetness of vrange-flowers. Sud- 


denly he remembered the other man—the man on the 
pinto pony. He would come and find him—beaten. 
He gave a terrible wrench, breaking the grip upon his 
arms. He watched his hands flash up to the waiting 
throat; he saw the terror in the bulging eyes before him. 
He saw his fingers close upon the knotted neck. He 
watched the light go out of the purpling face; but there 
was no joy to thrill maddeningly through him. When 
the limp body sank-before him he knew that he was 
sobbing. Without looking, he let it fall to the sand. 
He stood beside it, waiting. The seconds dragged by. 
Julio did not move. From the tules he heard the liquid 
thud of a diving rat. The world about him began to 
take on a greenish, hazy look, as if a sudden mist were 
drifting down upon it. Julio put his hand to his forehead 
weakly. To the touch of his palm his forehead seemed 
alien, distant. He looked at his hand. It was covered 
with drying blood where the tules had pierced it. He 
looked down at himself, at his sodden, slimy clothes 
covered with stiff, dark blots. He remembered, hazily, 
the clawing rats and knife edges of the tules. He brought 
himself up sharply. He must be ready for the man who 
would come on the pinto pony. But his mind strayed. 
He looked at the disordered camp, at the line of tethered 
horses. He started forward. The pinto he had been 
waiting for stood second in line, saddled and bridled. 
The other horses, ten of them, were saddleless and rope- 
haltered. Julio stared, trying dizzily to think. He 
turned, and for the first time looked at the bundle by the 
fire. Julio smiled weakly, admiringly. The thief had 
created an army out of one man; it was simple, riding 
through the noiseless sand and dashing back for a fresh 
horse before plunging madly to fire from another height. 
He had ruined two horses; they stood now, flecked with 
foam and blood-marked by spurs; but his brain, by con- 
ceiving the plan, commanded a tribute. 

Julio unsaddled the black, and cinched up one of the 
fresh horses. It carried the flank-brand of a near-by 
ranch. ‘Horse thief, too,” Julio murmured. He went 
back to the fire and turned over the body. It looked 
part Indian, with a narrow torso and long limbs. Julio 
dragged it across the sand toward the saddled pony. The 
man moaned faintly. 

Julio found some canteen water and poured it on the 
blotched face. The man opened his eyes slowly. “I’m 
glad I didn’t kill you,” Julio said. ‘You belong to 
the law.’”? The man stared back, unseeing. Julio bound 
the unresisting wrists with the prisoner’s torn blanket, 
then he hoisted the inert bundle and slung it before the 
saddle, tying it to the horn. 

It was at the orchards that Julio met the sheriff re- 
turning with his men. Over in the east a saffron mist 
foretold the coming dawn. Julio staggered from his 
saddle. The sheriff was talking to him, but he could 
not hear. 

“Can—can I have her 
drunkenly. 
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he gulped, and reeled, 





Jaw-Power and its Properties 
By William Hemmingway 


1U put that gold shell on the out- 
side of my upper canine on the port 
hand of the jaw only a year ago, 
and now look at the blamed thing! ” 
cried an angry patient, as he held 
out a sparkling bit of gold on the 
palm of his hand. 

* What's the use,” he continued, 
“of putting a man through all the 
agony of raking, scraping, plugging, and slugging, if 
the blamed filling is going to drop out like that?” 
“Drop out?” repeated the Doetor of Dental Sur- 
ry. “Drop out! Please take this mirror and have 
look at your teeth and your jaws. Have ‘you ever 
estimated the amount of crunching and grinding that 
that bit of gold has had to withstand during its twelve 
months of service? Don’t you think it has done fairly 
well to withstand the millions of shocks that have 
crashed upon it during the year? Do you know how 
much force is exerted by the ordinary human bite, 
such as we make in masticating food?” 

“Oh, I suppose thirty or forty pounds—perhaps fif- 
ty,” said the angry patient. 

“There, make yourself comfortable—head a little 
further back if you please.” the Doctor of Dental Sur- 
gery ordered; “and while I refill the tooth Ill tell 
you a few reasons why you shouldn't be so unhappy. 
llurts, does it? Well, console yourself. It'll hurt 
more before I get through.” 

Thus saving, the doctor built a rubber dam around 
the vietim’s tooth, stuffed his mouth with dry and 
fluffy aseptie little napkins, and made a few other 
dispositions which effectually estopped him from talk- 
ine back. The doctor beamed. In his glance of joy, of 
triumph, of anticipation, his vietim read clear as on 
a printed page the reason why he practised his pro- 
fession—beeause he could talk and talk and talk, with- 
out any possibility of a reply. No roaring pulpiteer or 
spouting demagogue ever has half so good a chance; 
for their vietims can gently steal away. But who ever 
heard of anyone stealing away from the dentist’s 
chair? 

‘You made a fairly good guess for a layman,” the 
doctor resumed. “If you had happened to bite your 
tongue or your cheek at breakfast this morning you 
probably would have erred in the opposite direction 
and said a chew weighed a ton. However, the matter 
has been subjected to an accurate test. By the use 
of the gnathedynamometer-——” 

* Woo-oo-gurrh-gau-au-au?” snorted the vietim jn 
the chair. 
recisely,” answered the doctor. “ You have the 
idea, though not quite the elassie pronunciation of the 
nme of the instrument. By the use of the gnathody- 
namometer if "has been found that a pale, delicate, 
«teemic sehool-girl chews with a maximum force of 
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one hundred and fifty pounds, while a big. husky ath- 
lete registered two hundred and fifty. The athlete 
said he was afraid to bite his hardest, lest he might 
crack his teeth. Now, of course, in view of these 
figures, you lose all admiration for the Lady With the 
Iron Jaw at the cireus who hangs by her heels and 
holds up her weedy little husband with her teeth. 
Also, I trust, you see why you dislodged your filling, 
in view of the amount of force exerted and of the fact 
that as a careful liver you have chewed about two 
million one hundred and ninety thousand chews during 
the last year.” 

* Ooh-gloogh! Hunh?” ejaculated the victim. 

“Quite so,” smiled the doctor. “It really is won- 
derful the amount of force exerted daily by the mas- 
seter muscles—these in the jaws, just in front of the 
ears, that bring our jaws together. Let us suppose 
that the athlete we spoke of eats a pound and a half 
of steak at a meal. He cuts it, say, into forty morsels, 
and gives each morsel fifty chews, or two thousand 
chews at the meal. Suppose he uses only one-fifth of 
his jaw-power in each chew, that will mean that he 
has exerted a foree of one hundred thousand pounds, 
or tifty tons, during that single meal. 

Let us assume that our athlete is taking plenty 
of exercise, and that his daily consumption of food— 
fruit. cereals, vegetables, meats, fish, eggs, ete.—may 
he represented by three times the pound and a half of 
steak. Then he will take six thousand chews a day 
and exert a force of three hundred thousand pounds, 
or one hundred and fifty tons. 

“Can you not thus see how unjust it is for us to 
slight the duty of chewing? Imagine another athlete 
who bolts his food, takes only twenty bites at each 
morsel—that will represent the performance of the 
average unthinking person. He will exert on his pound 
and a half of steak only forty thousand pounds of 
pressure, or twenty tons. That is thirty tons short 
of the normal. Repeating this at each meal, we find 
him slighting his chewing exercise to the extent of 
ninety tons a day. His digestive tract, in addition to 
its normal duties, will have the task of making up for 
that ninety tons of jaw-work shirked every day by 
the bolter. Is it any wonder that his digestion breaks 
down, and that he is a victim of every sort of stomach 
trouble? ” 

“Woof! I’m glad it’s over.” exclaimed the victim 
as the doctor extricated several bales of aseptic para- 
phernalia and let him sit up. “ But tell me this: If I 
should use my back, legs and arms to raise one hun- 
dred and fifty tons a day I'd be covered with corru- 
gated rolls of muscle from head to foot, wouldn’t I?” 

* Assuredly,” replied the doctor. 

“Or even if I raised a mere sixty tons a day, like 
the man who bolts his food, U’d still sprout huge 
bunches of muscles, wouldn’t I?” 
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“ Beyond a doubt,” the doctor answered. 

“Then why,” pursued the patient, “why don’t the 
masseter muscles on the jaws of all of us develop into 
huge strands and vines of hypertrophied tissue and 
stick out thick as automobile tires? ” 

“ Sir,” answered the good doctor a little peevishly, 
“fT ean only answer you as Doctor Johnson answered 
Boswell— You can search me.’ ” 




















THE COAL-DESPISING “UTAH” 


THE BATTLE-SHIP “ UTAH ” STEAMING UP THE EAST 

RIVER TOWARD THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE. THE LIGHT 

COLOR OF THE SMOKE IS CAUSED BY THE OIL FUEL 
WHICH SHE CONSUMES 
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HINTS FOR THE NEW YEAR 
Y* will do well on and after New-Year’s Day to 
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swear off dating your letters 1911, and try 1912 

for a change. It may not come easy at first, but 
four hours of constant practice at it for the first ten 
days of January will be found helpful. 

A plumber may find it to his advantage to give up 
cigars and cigarettes as a measure of reform when the 
New Year comes around, but he should not think of 
giving up his pipes if he wishes to prosper in his 
business. 

If your salary comes to four dollars a week, a fairly 
good resolve for the glad New Year will be to give up 
your motor-car, and try to get along without canvas- 
hack duck, terrapin, and Chateau vintages until the 
fifteenth of March anyhow, and as much longer as 
possible. 

If by some chance you cannot think of any vicious 
habit to swear off on New-Year’s Day you might bear 
in mind the fact that it has ever been a time-honored 
custom of the virtuous to see what can be done with 
their taxes. 

If, on trying to reach a decision as to what you 
had best swear off on New-Year’s Day, you find it too 
great a tax on your tired brain, you will find that by 
consulting with your next-door neighbor, or your wife’s 
mother, the process will be greatly simplified—in fact 
these individuals are frequently helpful in the detec- 
tion of weaknesses that you never knew you had. 

Just because you have resolved to speak nothing 
Lut the truth from the New Year on to the summer 
solstice is no reason for telling your wife’s relations 
exactly what you think of them when they come to 
relieve you of an oceasional ten-dollar bill; and_ if 
your mother-in-law asks you if her fright of a new 
bennet is becoming and you answer yes, the recording 
angel will not treasure it up against you. 

If you are ef a quarrelsome disposition try to give 
up contention during the coming twelve months, 
especially when a big, brawny bruiser, six feet seven 
in his stockings, with the face of a prize-fighter, after 
stepping all over your feet on the cars calls you a 
liver-faced shrimp. Control yourself and refrain from 
hitting him with the butt end of your umbrella, and 
you will score a moral victory which might otherwise 
be seriously imperilled. 

If you are a susceptible bachelor and have never 
learned to say “no,” a first-class occupation for New- 
Year’s Day will be to hire a hall-bedroom somewhere 
in a remote section of the city, and after double-locking 
the door spend eight consecutive hours in practising 
the negative answer. You must remember that 1912, 
being exactly divisible by four, is Leap Year, and by 
the unwritten law of the land there is no closed season 
for bachelors during that period. 


A COMMENDABLE POINT 


‘SOME women seem to me to take an uneanny 
pleasure in breaking bad news,” growled the pessimist. 
“Yes, bless “em!” returned the optimist. “I feel 
that way myself. Whenever I hear any bad news | 
not only want to break it, but to smash it to pieces.” 


ODE TO JANUARY 


JANUARY, January, now’s the time when sinners 
wary from their vices turn away, and reform doth 
rule the day. He whose briar he regrets gives up 
pipes for cigarettes. He whose cigarettes are done 
turns to stogies just for fun; and that gay and blithe- 
some joker who rejoices in draw-poker swears it off 
with many a sigh and on bridge now turns his eye. 
He who seldom goes to church now leaves Satan in 
the lureh, and to church his way doth win even though 
he don’t go in. He who’s fond of old Gambrinus now 
gives up his efforts vinous, swears off julep, flip, and 
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‘ALL RIGHT, OVLL STAY THIS TOIME, BUT REMIMBER, IT’S THE LAST CHANCE OULL GIVE YE.” 


whiskey, and derives his actions frisky from some 
tonic, strong, elate, from some Prohibition State. He 
whose appetite is selfish now gives up his lonely shell- 
fish and delights his help-mate true with broiled 
lobsters built for two. He who has a hasty temper 
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** MOTHER, WHEN A MAN AND WOMAN GET MARRIED 
IT MAKES THEM ONE, DOESN’T IT?” 

“ YES, DEAR; WHAT ABOUT IT?” 

“ WELL, WHICH ONE DOES IT MAKE THEM?” 


| POST N° BILLS 


MR. ALLIGATOR: BE CAREFUL OF THAT VALISE, PORTER, IT’S ALL THAT’S LEFT OF POOR FATHER. I’M 
TAKING HIM HOME TO BE BURIED IN THE FAMILY POND. 
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now makes smiles his motto “ semper,” and all through 
this joyous season gets not mad without a reason; 
and instead of scorching curses now indulges in sweet 
verses mingled with a touch of song, when he finds 
things going wrong. 

Sweet reform is in the air. Virtue triumphs every- 
where. They are kind who once were surly. Night- 
hawks seek their couches early—yvyes, we love you, 
January, but O you—you Frersruary! 


A SEA TURN 
TuIs is the ballad of the sailor lad 
Who sails on the slippery sea: 
It’s swab and wipe to the bo’sn’s pipe 
An’ soup that’s made o° the pea! 


A waif o’ a man who eats from a pan 
Full o° beans an’ ebony beef; 

Who sleeps in a hole like a blink-eved mole 
An’ ends his days on a reef! 


It’s pull an’ haul to the bo’sn’s eall 
With curses an’ kicks between. 

An’ come an’ go with a biff an’ a blow 
Is life on the ocean’s sheen! 


Old Neptune’s a guy you'd better not. try 
To fool if you want to live long. 
Hell shiver your timbers an’ break you to ftlinders 
In spite o° the sailor-man’s song! 
Don C. Seitz. 


WINTER HOLIDAY RESORTS 

PALM BEACH.—A sunshine center on the East Coast 
of Florida renowned as a Port of Social Entry, and 
named Palm Beach beeause of the open-handed_ re- 
ceptivity of the natives. Highly recommended for 
persons whose systems are in need of sand, and suf- 
ferers from fatty degeneration of the pocket-book. 
Bounded on the East by a large body of water known 
as the Atlantic Ocean, furnishing desirable accom- 
modations for persons wishing to get into the swim, 
and on the West by Lake Worth, so called from the 
great financial worth of those whose villas look out 
upon it. On the latter, winter sports such as water- 
mobiling and fishing for gold-fish are available dur- 
ing the season for all who desire to participate. while 
persons wishing to secure tarpon-fishing can secure 
stuffed tarpon for decorative purposes at reasonable 
rates and without unnecesary fatigue at short notice. 
Climate salubrious, varied occasionally by cold mil- 
lionaires sweeping in from the West. Parisian gowns 
of the latest cut and design constantly on exhibition 
on main thoroughfare, pleasantly known as_ Easy 
Street, feading from the sea to the lake. Hot or cold 
oceans constantly on hand for use of bathers, with 
special telegraphic communication with all the society 
columns in the American newspapers available at all 
hours. Fourth hands at bridge supplied at all hotels 
on request. 


HORSE VERSUS MOTOR 


“You still stick to that old ten-year-old nag of 
yours, I see, Blithers,” said Dubbleigh. “ Why don’t 
vou get a motor?” 

“Well.” said Blithers, “I’ve sort of found that 
there is more style to a 1902 model horse than there is 
to a 1902 model car.” 


EXPLAINED 


“ HeicHo!” sighed Mrs. Stoutly. “‘ You used to sit 
with your arm around my waist, John, but you never 
do it any more.” 

“I’m sorry, dear,” replied Stoutly, “ but there are 
some things that are beyond my reach.” 














Otis Skinner as Oscar Adye as Simon- 
Hajj, in “ Kismet” ides, in “Ben Hur” 











A scene from Marion Fairfax’s new play, “‘ The Talker,” at the Harris Theater. From left to 
right: Elene.Foster as Elizabeth; Pauline Lord as Ruth Lenox; Tully Marshall as Harry Lenox 












































A scene from ‘‘Ben Hur,” at the New Amsterdam Thea- Sallie Fisher in the new Viennese operetta, 
ter. Adelaide Nowak as Iras; Richard Butler as Ben Hur “ Modest Suzanne,” now at the Libérty Theater 
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AN AUTHORITATIVE STATEMENT OF THE TRUE MEANING OF THE AGREEMENT OF 1832 


By Gaillard Hunt 


Lately Chief of the Bureau of Citizenship, Washington 


HI object of this paper is not to 
prove a point nor to take sides in 
a controversy, but to show as suc- 
cinctly as possible what is the true 
meaning of the first article of our 
treaty of commerce and navigation 
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Bc Ay with Russia, that being the artic 
iw ceien which it has been said Russia has 
, we violated by refusing to admit all but 


a few excepted classes of American Jews to her terri- 
tory. As the treaty was made eighty years ago, and 
as it nearly always takes some years to complete an 
important international agreement, our inquiry into 
the meaning of the treaty must go back to the time 
when the last century was young. In the light of this 
fact nobody can deny President Taft’s statement that 
our treaty relations with Russia are antiquated; and 
{ think the reader will agree, after he has read what 
follows, that the President was right in refusing to 
say that the grievance complained of by the American 
Jews was a violation of the treaty. No American 
defends the Russian policy with respect to the Jews, 
for it is inhuman and antagonistic to the most cher- 
ished of American principles—that of freedom of re- 
ligious worship—but this great question is not here 
involved in the narrower one of the correct interpreta- 
tion of the treaty. 

Article I. of the treaty of 1832 is as follows: 

“There shall be between the territories of the high 
contracting parties a reciprocal liberty of commerce 
and navigation. The inhabitants of their respective 
states shall mutually have liberty to enter the ports, 
places, and rivers of the territories of each party wher- 
ever foreign commerce is permitted. They shall. be 
at liberty to sojourn and reside in all parts whatsoever 
of said territories in order to attend to their affairs: 
and shall enjoy, to that effect, the same security and 
protection as natives of the country wherein they 1e- 
side on condition of their submitting to the laws and 
ordinances there prevailing, and particularly to the 
regulations in foree concerning commerce.” 

This language is always used substantially in treaties 
of commerce. It is substantially the same as that em- 
ployed by the United States in the treaties of 1794 
and 1815 with Great Britain, of 1827 with Sweden, 
and of 1828 with Prussia, which was the model used 
in framing the treaty with Russia. It is used in 
nearly all of the modern commercial treaties which 
this country has. For instance, the treaty of 1884 
with Peru says, in the second article: 

“The citizens of either country shall also have the 
unrestrained right to travel in any part of the pos- 
sessions of the other, and shall in all cases enjoy the 
same security and protection as the natives of the 
country wherein they reside on condition of their 
submitting to the laws and ordinances there pre- 
vailing,” ete. 

The rule by which a treaty must be interpreted was 
laid down by Vattel and has become classic in inter- 
national law. 

“The reason of the law or of the treaty,” he says— 
“that is, the motive which led to the making of it 
and the object in contemplation at the time is the 
most certain clew to lead us to the discovery of its 
true meaning. ... Wheu once we know the reason 
which alone has determined the will of the person 
speaking, we ought to interpret and apply his words 
in a manner suitable to that reason alone; otherwise 
he will be madé to speak and act contrary to his in- 
tention and in opposition to his own views.” (Bk. 
II., Ch. XVII., Sec. 287.) 

The negotiation of the treaty of 1832 with Russia 
was in accordance with a policy which received impetus 
when John Quincy Adams was President, 1825 to 1829, 
and had for its object the acceptance by other nations 
of broader views of international trade than had pre- 
vailed up to that time. However the treaty may be 
regarded now, it was considered to be a liberal and 
enlightened measure when it was made. The eiforts 
to obtain it began before John Quiney Adams’s time. 
On December 16, 1783, Francis Dana, the first Ameri- 
can minister at St. Petersburg, reported to the Con- 
tinental Congress that in consequence of American in- 
dependence being recognized by Great Britain he ex- 
pected soon to be engaged in forming a commercial 
treaty with Russia; and thereafter the proposition 
was from time to time put forward tentatively by 
successive American envoys. The negotiations became 
active after the war between Russia and Turkey 
(1827-29) confirmed Russian predominance in the re- 
gion of the Black Sea. 

In 1830 Henry Middleton, the American minister, 
concluded a commercial treaty with Turkey, the first 


article of which provided that American merchants 
should have in Turkey the same treatment as those 
of the most favored nations. Later in the same year 
John Randolph, of Roanoke, in his brief sojourn at 
St. Petersburg as American minister—he remained only 
one month—presented the project of a similar treaty 
under instructions from Martin Van Buren, the Secre- 
tary of State. James Buchanan, who succeeded Ran- 
dolph, was instructed by Seeretary Edward Livingston, 
under date of May 31, 1832, to renew the question. 

“The desire of this government,” he said, “to place 
its commercial relations with that of Russia on the 
permanent basis of treaty stipulation has not been 
diminished since the appointment of your prede- 
cessor. 

Buchanan began his negotiations at once. The in- 
cessant burden of his arguments with Count Nessel- 
rode, Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, is the 
mutual benefits to be derived from the commerce of 
the Black Sea, and never in his despatches does he 
allude to any question of personal rights independent 
of commercial rights; nor was he instructed by this 
government to bring this phase of the question up. 
By the end of the year 1832 he reported the agree- 
ment and his only comment on Article I. was, ‘“ The 
first Article is similar to that of our treaty with 
Prussia.” 

Much unoflicial correspondence on the subject of the 
treaty has been brought to light in George Tichnor 
Curtis’s Life of Buchanan and in John Bassett Moore’s 
Works of Buchanan, but no allusion can be found to 
show that he regarded the treaty as having any other 
than a purely commercial object. He was justly proud 
of his success in making the treaty, and the admin- 


istration offered its congratulations to him and the: 


country on it. 

When it was made the discriminatory decrees of the 
Emperor Nicholas I. against the Jews were in force. 
“ At first,” says the Jewish Cyclopedia, article “ Rus- 
sia,’ “all foreign Jews were allowed to reside in 
Russia in the pale of settlement. In 1824, however, 
this privilege was restricted. . . . November 20, 1829, 
Jews were expelled from Nikolaieff and Sebastopol; 
in 1827 they were expelled from Kief,” ete. 

Buchanan and Livingston knew perfectly well what 
the Russian law was and they had no idea that it was 
being changed by the treaty to suit American stand- 
ards. It was followed on Russia’s part by several 
similar treaties with other Powers, in each of which 
appears an article similar to Article I. of the treaty 
with the United States. 

Writing in 1873, in his Notes to American Treaties, 
J. C. Bancroft Davis, then the Assistant Secretary of 
State, said: “The unbroken good relations between 
Russia and the United States happily furnish little 
material for these ‘ notes,’” and he found no oceasion 
for any comment on the treaty of 1832. As a matter 
of fact, it had operated without any question concern- 
ing its meaning coming before the State Department 
for twenty years; but in 1852 A. Dudley Mann, after- 
ward an Assistant Secretary of State, and during the 
Civil War the envoy of the Confederate government 
at Brussels, being desirous of going to Russia, had 
been refused a visé of his passport by the Russian 
Embassy at Paris and had brought the matter to the 
attention of the State Department. He thought Arti- 
cle I. of the treaty had been violated, but Edward 
Everett, the Secretary of State, said the treaty was 
one of commerce and navigation and stipulated in 
favor of the inhabitants of the two States the same 
protection and security as natives of the country 
wherein they reside * on condition of their submitting 
to the laws and ordinances there prevailing, and par- 
ticularly to the regulations in force concerning com- 
merce ” and that the right of sojourn and residence 
must have reference to that subject. There were no 
other cases of record until 1874, when Marshall 
Jewell, the American minister, brought up the com- 
plaint of an American Jewess who was threatened 
with expulsion from Russia. Hamilton Fish, the Seere- 
tary of State, instructed him: “ The context and the 
subject of this Article [Article I.] seem to contem- 
plate a commercial sojourn and residence within the 
territories of the respective contracting parties ‘in 
order to attend to their affairs ’—and it insures to 
the parties availing themselves of the ‘liberty’ thus 
granted ‘the same security and protection as natives 


.of the country wherein they reside’ may enjoy ‘on 


condition of their submitting to the laws and ordi- 
nances there prevailing, and particularly to the regu- 
lations in force concerning commerce,’ thus strengthen- 
ing the idea that the Article was intended to guar- 
antee only a commercial residence.” 
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Diseussing the Article again, June 9, 1874, in an 
instruction to our minister, Mr. Fish said: 

“ How can it be contended that a law or ordinance 

respecting religious faith is not a law or ordinance 
within the contemplation of the last clause of Article 
I. of the treaty? It may be proper subject for regret 
that the Russian government should feel itself con- 
strained to adhere to a policy which the statesmen of 
the United States regard as a relic of illiberality. 
But in the presence of history it cannot be denied that 
the right to enact and enforce laws respecting religious 
faith and observance of persons who receive the pro 
tection of a state has been insisted upon and exercised 
by almost every nation of modern Christendom. 
We may deplore the ignorance of the true principles 
of government which leads to the enactment of such 
laws. We may venture to express hope (when cecasion 
calls) that they will not be enforced against peaceful 
Americans; but in the present case no faets are found 
which justify us in assuming that the treaty of 1832 
would be infringed against Mrs. ———” [the Jewess 
threatened with expulsion]. 

There the question rested until, in 1881, Mr. Blaine 

sent his famous instructions to General Horace Porter, 
minister at St. Petersburg. He based it upon the 
ukase of 1784 of the Empress Catharine in which she 
declared that all her new possessions on the Black Sea 
should be open to all friendly nations and granted 
freedom of religion to them all. Mr. Blaine said: 
‘I can find no trace of the enforcement, especially 
against American citizens, of the restrictions against 
Jewish travel and residence which are stated to have 
existed when our treaty with Russia was signed. 
I do not desire to be here understood as arguing that 
the asserted disabilities did not exist at that time. 
The domestic history of the Russian Empire shows 
plainly the restriction placed upon native Hebrews, 
and especially those of Polish origin.” He argued 
that these restrictions had become archaic and said 
that, if as a fact native Hebrews in other guilds than 
the one to which the complainant belonged were per- 
mitted to reside and trade in St. Petersburg, it might 
well be a question whether the restrictions were eon 
sonant with Article I. of the treaty of 1832. He 
believed that the United States had just ground of 
complaint. He looked, he said, to the spirit rather 
than to the letter of the matter, thought Russia showed 
a disposition to take advantage of technicalities, and 
added: “ You can further advise him [the Emperor] 
that we can make no new treaty with Russia nor 
accept any construction of our existing treaty which 
shall discriminate against any class of American eiti- 
zens on account of their religious faith.” 

Several cases of arrest of American citizens going 
to Russia because they were Jews occurred in 1882-83, 
but this government did not base its representations 
in their behalf on the treaty of 1832. Instructing 
Minister William H. Hunt, December 22, 1883, Secre 
tary Frelinghuysen said that Russia’s military laws 
were properly subject to criticism, and he brought 
forward the proposition of a naturalization treaty 
with Russia which should define the rights of Ameri- 
sans of Russian origin who might return to Russia; 
and this marked the beginning of the efforts for a 
naturaiization treaty. 

When the House of Representatives on April 21, 
1904, adopted a resoiution requesting the President 
to “renew negotiations with the governments of coun 
tries where discrimination is made between American 
citizens on the ground of religious faith or belief to 
secure by treaty or otherwise uniformity of treatment,” 
Secretary John Hay sent a copy of the resolution to 
Ambassador McCormick at St. Petersburg saying 
simply: “The subject to which this resolution re- 
lates has heretofore been the occasion of friendly but 
sincerely earnest representations to the Russian gov- 
ernment on the part of the United States.” 

From the time of the instruction to Minister Hunt, 
in 1883, up to the present time the efforts of the United 
States were directed to obtaining a naturalization 
treaty and the treaty of 1832 was put in the back 
ground. Asa matter of fact, our government had never 
held that Russia had violated it by refusing to admit 
Jews to her territory, unless Mr. Blaine’s plea to the 
spirit of the compact can be construed in that sense. 

If Mr. Taft and Mr. Knex stand on firm ground in 
declining to allow an abrogation of the treaty on the 
ground that Russia has violated Article I., their posi- 
tion is equally impregnable when they refuse to bring 
the question of the construction of that Article before 
an international court of arbitration, because the Unit 
ed States would be in a false position and would 
certainly lose its case. 
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By Franklin Escher 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. IV.—THE STEEL AND IRON GROUP 







N25 ERYZ ROR OM present price schedules of steel 
4 gee products one would hardly suspect 








the complete change which has come 
~ over the steel situation during the 

past couple of months. Finished 
steel can be bought very nearly as 
cheaply now as in November, but the 
difference between conditions — pre- 
Vailing in the industry then and 
now is as the difference between night and day. The 
opening weeks of November found the business in about 
as bad shape as at any time in recent years. The 
opening weeks of January find the business not, it 
is true, yielding the big profits that have at times 
heen seen, but with a big volume of trade going on 
and a bigger volume cf trade in sight. 

The outlook for the securities of the steel and iron 
group is thus very different from what it was two 
or three months age. There is always the danger of 
a false start, of course, and it won't do to become over- 
enthusiastic, but there is:no denying that the market 
prospects of the shares of this group are better than 
they have been for a good while. Nineteen-ten and 
INTL were pretty poor years in the industry, as holders 
of stocks in the steel and iron companies have good 
cause to know. Nimeteen-eleven looks as though it 
might be different. 

From May of Jast year, when the Republic Tron and 
Steel Company annomnced its intention of throwing 
overboard all existing price schedules, until the middle 
of November the steei business was in very bad shape. 
Volume of orders fell off and, worse than that, 
prices for finished steel dropped to the lowest level 
in vears. If a mill was kept running at fifty-five or 
sixty per cent. of its capacity, it was considered to 
he doing well under the circumstanees. Whenever the 
securities of the steel and iron companies were spoken 
of, the question would be not what profit was being 
made, but whether or not fixed charges were being 
carned. 

It was, as is usual in the steel business, just when 
things looked the most hopeless that the turn came. 
Just when it began to seem that the railroads had 
hought all the rails and other equipment they were 
ever going to buy, orders from this souree began sud- 
denly to increase. Just when it began to look as 
though the building of worth-while buildings had come 
permanently to an end, bids on the steel construction 
of half a dozen big hotels and sky-serapers were asked 
for, Almost overnight the whole complexion of things 
changed. With so much slack in the way of idle 
capacity to be taken up, prices were not advanced to 
umount to anything; but with quiet satisfaction steel 
men saw the vindication of the claim they had made 
all along, that when the turn was made it would be 
made with a rush. 

It is with this ehanged condition of things in mind 
that the outlook for the securities of the steel and iron 
companies must be studied. Over the record of their 
vetual earnings during 1911 there is not much reason 
to grow enthusiastic. But what they were able to 
earn under the execedingly unfavorable conditions 
prevailing during most of last year and what they 
are going to be able to earn from now on are two 
entirely different propositions. Last year on account 
of the unsettled state of the price of steel products 
and other reasons the railroads and other great users 
of steel held off as much as they could and bought 
just as sparingly as possible. That made it hard for 
the steel industry at the time, but it meant an ac- 
cumulation of needs for steel which has already shown 
itself in a rush of buying orders—and which is going 
to mean a further big volume of business during the 
next few months. It is all very well for the railroads 
and other big steel users to hold back on their orders, 
but after a while there comes a time when it is no 
longer a matter of choice and when they have simply 
gol to eome into the market and buy what they 
need, 

So far, since the revival in the steel industry set 
in, manufacturers have very generally refused to raise 
prices, preferring to let the buying movement get a 
vood start to taking chances of discouraging buyers 
by making them pay higher rates. It has been a wise 
poliey, no doubt, and has accomplished its purpose. 
But with orders coming in as they are coming in at 
present, it seems certain that an advance in the price 
of finished products must before long take place. As 
long as it was doubtful whether the sudden resumption 
of buying might not be a mere flash in the pan, the 
mills were glad to bid against each other and book 
Whatever business they could almost on the buyer’s 
own terms. But now that the situation has developed 
as it has, steel producers are by no means so willing 
to take business at any old price. They have entered 
orders on their books suflicient to keep them going 


for some time to come and are consequently in a 
position to dictate the price at which they will take 
new business. 

The business of the steel companies during the next 
few months will be done on a widening margin of 
profit—there is little doubt about that. On the one 
hand there is this fact that the advance in finished 
steel products is bound to go further, and on the 
other there is the fact that the long period of quiet 
has been utilized to bring into effect economies which 
will very considerably reduce production costs. In- 
creased efficiency of operation regularly follows a 
period of slackness in the steel industry. That, in 
conjunction with the advance in prices which has al- 
ready taken place and the further advance which is 
inevitable, means a substantially widened margin of 
profit. The opening quarter of 1912 will see the steel 
companies able to make a bigger net profit from a 
given amount of gross business than they have been 
able to make for a good while. 

Another thing which will operate to help net earn- 
ings of the steel companies during the coming months 
is the progress which has been made toward opening 
up the foreign markets and the great increase in ex- 
ports which has taken place. Unquestionably a good 
deal of the steel sold abroad last year was sold at a 
comparatively low price—that always has to be so 
when a new outlet is being developed. But the point 
is not so much the actual profit on these foreign sales 
as this fact that a new outlet has been developed. 
Productive capacity has been increased at a tremendous 
rate during the past three or four years; it is a ques- 
tion whether the country can use up all the steel the 
mills can turn out. And until this increase in capacity 
is balanced by a corresponding increase in consumptive 
power, it is of the utmost importance that a foreign 
outlet should be maintained. It is a fortunate thing 
from the producers’ standpoint that they have been 
able to develop the export trade as they have. 

Taking the big companies separately, the most it- 
portant influence bearing upon the market for the 
securities of the United States Steel Corporation is 
the recently instituted government suit. For a long 
time it seemed as though the government would resist 
the temptation. The Steel Corporation offered to do 
whatever was necessary to bring it within the law. 
The lease on the Great Northern ore properties was 
rancelled. Freight rates on the corporation’s railway 
were reduced. But the temptation was too strong 
and the suit was brought. The big company was 
alleged to be doing all sorts of things and its dis- 
solution was asked for. 

For a while the investment public appeared to be 
genuinely alarmed. Nothing very terrible had hap- 
pened to the holders of Standard Oil and American 
Tobacco shares, Lut a government suit for dissolution 
is an unpleasant proposition and a good many in- 
vestors concluded that they would rather not hold 
the shares of the company which was being attacked. 
But after every one had had a little time to think 
it over, sentiment began to change. From a very gen- 
eral feeling that the suit ought not to have been 
brought there developed a feeling that a lot of allega- 
tions had been made which could never be proved 
and that the government would lose its case. Then 
the suit began to appear in a new light. Suppose the 
case was brought to trial and the government lost. 
Would not that put the Steel Corporation in an in- 
finitely stronger position than before? Holding a 
clean bill of health and with its splendid record of 
earnings, would not the company’s shares be in greater 
favor than ever? Since organization the preferred 
has paid seven per cent., and for several years five 
per cent. has been paid on the common. With the 
corporation declared not in violation of the anti-trust 
laws, might it not reasonably be expected that both 
the common and preferred shares would seek the in- 
vestment level to which by their record of actual earn- 
ings they were entitled? 

As an adverse influence on the market for United 
States Steel, the foree of the government’s dissolution 
suit appears to have pretty well spent itself. Result- 
ing from these proceedings there may yet be some 
sharp fluctuations in the steck, but among investors 
there is an unmistakable disposition to ignore the 
government’s suit and to consider the securities purely 
on their investment merits. 

Of the common stocks of the various independents 
dealt in on the New York Exchange, Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel and Iron is about the only one which seems to 
have much of a chance of getting on a dividend basis 
in the near future. Sloss common used regularly to 
pay five per cent., but the depression prevailing in 
the iron market during the past couple of years has 
hit the company’s business hard and the dividend has 
had to be passed. The company makes its principal 


profits from the manufacture and sale of pig-iron. 
which it is in a position to produce very cheaply. 
When the price of iron is up, the company makes 
money. When, as during the whole of last year, the 
price of iron is at low levels, the margin of profit is 
exceedingly small. 

Because of this fact that the company’s profits are 
dependent to so large a degree upon the pig-iron 
market, fluctuations in earnings are exceedingly sharp. 
A good year is likely to be followed by a bad year 
and vice versa. Just as a rise of a cent a pound in 
copper metal means everything to a copper-producing 
company, a rise of a doliar a ton in pig-iron means 
everything to this concern, Nineteen-ten was a bad 
year for the pig-iron producers and 1911 was _ not 
much better. But 1912 looks as though it might be 
different. Prophesying the course of the pig-iron 
market is a hazardous business, but if the current 
improvement in the steel situation continues it is hard 
to see how the price of basic iron can much longer 
remain on the present level. It is not as in the copper 
market, where there is a huge accumulation of the 
raw material. Production of pig last year was on a 
fairly large scale, but prices were low and supplies 
on hand were not allowed to accumulate. If orders 
keep coming in to the finished-steel concerns as they 
are coming in at present, a big buying movement in 
pig-iron is bound to develop. November and December 
saw the biggest sales since 1909. Producers declare 
themselves confident that the movement will not only 
keep up, but increase in volume. If they are right 
there is little question that the price of iron will 
advance to a level which will mean big profits to the 
Sloss company, and very probably a resumption of 
dividends on its common stock. 

Bethlehem Steel preferred is another security of this 
group which seems to be in line for dividend resump- 
tion. Because of the special nature of its business 
and the diversity of its products, the company has 
felt the recent depression in the steel industry to a 
lesser extent than some of its competitors. Results 
for 1911 have not yet been given out, but from the 
business the company is known to have done there is 
good reason for believing that more money was made 
than in the year before. And as a result of the earn- 
ings of that year, it will be recollected, the question 
of dividends on the preferred was brought very much 
to the front. In the annual report for 1910 the state- 
ment was made that the payment of dividends had been 
carefully considered, but that sinking-fund require- 
ments and the need for working capital had combined 
to make unwise a eash distribution. 

If 1911 was as good a year for the company as 
1910, there seems to be an excellent chance that 
dividends on the preferred will be resumed. On the 
fifteen millions outstanding a four-per-cent. dividend 
would call for but $600,000—less than one-third of 
the amount added to surplus in 1910. There is no 
question at all of the company’s ability to pay such a 
dividend, and there seems to be a fair chance that 
before the year is out one will be declared. 

With the outlook in the steel market as it is at 
present, Republic Jron and Steel preferred is an at- 
tractive proposition to those whose principal consid- 
eration is a high rate of income, but to the conservative 
investor it does not make so much of an appeal. As long 
as business is good the company can probably go on 
paying its seven-per-cent. preferred dividend, but the 
margin by which this dividend was earned during the 
past fiscal year and the earnings of the company since 
last June do not give it the appearance of great 
solidity. Net profits for the fiscal year were $2,422.- 
520 out of which came a seven-per-cent. dividend on 
$25,000,000 of preferred stock—$1,750,000. That left 
a balance of $672,520 and brought total profit-and- 
loss surplus up to $5,362,446. Considering how great 
a proportion of what the company is able to earn is 
needed to pay the preferred dividend, the preferred 
can hardly be ealled a solid investment proposition. 
As to the common, a designation of its dividend 
chances as “remote” is charitable. 

In figuring the investment standing of the securities 
of the steel and iron group, due consideration ought 


to be given to the chances of a substantial cut in the, 


tariff. But information as to what such a eut would 
mean to the business of the various companies should 
be accepted only from authoritative sources. Since 
it became apparent that Congress was going to do 
something about. the steel and iron schedules, there 
has been a great deal of talk about the great extent 
te which the steel business is dependent upon the 
protection of the tariff. That may have been true at 
one time, but it isn’t so true now. Those who are ina 
position to know best how their business would be 
affected express themselves as little concerned about 
what may be done at Washington. 





Tue mist runs up the moors again, 
The gray mist from the sea, 
The winds blow up, blow up for rain 
7 Over the hollow lea. 


Do you remember, friend, my friend, 
Hot winds that swept the plain, 

Languorous dreams that had no end 
Till sunset came again? 


BS 





oOuUucCcaneers 
By Ethel Talbot 


Do you remember red lips kissed 
And a darkened tent above. 

When you forgot the moorland mist 
And your pale Northern love? 


There’s a woman in a desert land 
Who stirs men’s hearts to fight; 
There’s a ship in harbor undermanned— 
Dusk folds the moon to-night. 
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Her hold was never filled by day, 
Her captain speaks no word, 
But she shall flit by dawn away 
Like a white-winged, silent bird. 


Your sword be sharpened for its end, 
And tempered fine by fire— 

And we’ll sail together, friend, my friend, 
For the land of heart’s desire. 


ee 















































HARPER'S 


A Golfer at Eighty-three Defies 


Dr. 


A TOWERING man of massive frame 
stepped briskly to the first tee on the 
course of a certain golf club in New 
Jersey a few days ago and teed his ball. 
He wore no gloves to protect his hands 
from the bitter winter wind, and he was 
uot bundled in any garment to interfere 
with the easy swing of his clubs. As a 
protection against the cold, however, he 
wore a comfortable sweater. 

What struck the eye of the onlooker 
more vividly than the golfer’s height of 
six feet three and the symmetry of his 


‘figure were his thick iron-gray beard and 


hair, which emphasized the appearance of 
physical power of the player. How old 
is he? was the natural query. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he was celebrating his eighty- 
third birthday by going a round of nine 
holes on a bleak afternoon when the course 
was choppy and the greens were in poor 
condition. <A golfer at eighty-three is re- 
markable enough, but this case was still 
more remarkable in that the player had 
not taken up the sport until he was in his 
eighty-first year. He had never been an 
athlete in his youth, but golf as an age- 
defier had appealed to him. 

The player was Mr. Thomas O. B. Cong- 
don, a retired shipbuilder, who is easily 
superior to all the duffers of the club. He 
has a fine vein of humor, and nothing 
suits him better than to be pitted against 
a duffer, who says to himself: “ Here is a 
victim for me.” The old gentleman turns 
his keen blue eyes on his opponent and ex- 
presses regret that his own playing is so 
poor. Of course, the duffer, to be polite 
and modest, answers that his own game is 
also far below par—and then smiles at his 
own diplomacy. In the present game, for 
example, I looked forward to easy victory. 








Osler 


played his ball close to the bunker in two, 
while his opponent went into it. The 
veteran was on the green in four and 
holed out in six. This hole cost the duffer 
seven strokes. Its distance from the tee 
is 332 yards, and the bogey is four. 

The fifth hole, down hill for 365 yards, 
was won also by the octogenarian in five, 
the bogey being four. The duffer counted 
six. 
The sixth hole is uphill, 354 yards, and 
the bogey five. The veteran got into a 
pit on his second stroke and the duffer 
thought he had this hole beyond question, 
but by the clever use of his mashie and 
his midiron the old gentleman was on the 
green in five, and holed out in seven. The 
duffer had approached indifferently, and 
it cost him eight. 

The seventh hole is a worrier, 128 yards. 
across a road, with traps. The bogey is 
three. Both players had hard luck, and 
they halved the hole in six. The eighth 
hole, 279 yards away, is full of hazards 
near the green and the players halved it 
in seven. The bogey is four. Coming 
home on the ninth, 365 yards, the octo- 
genarian scored a six—one more than 
bogey—while his opponent required eight 
strokes. The card showed a total of fifty- 
two strokes for the octogenarian and 
sixty-two for the duffer, who had not won 
a hole. Had the course been in good con- 
dition Mr. Congdon would have finished 
the round in at most fifty, which is his 
average mark; or a hundred for eighteen 
holes. 

Mr. Congdon plays the game with the 
zest of the true golfer. All of his move- 
ments exhibit suppleness and his swing is 
full and free. Often he plays without 
spectacles, and he can play thirty-six 

















Mr. Thomas 


Who could expect anything else in a 
veteran football player in the early forties 
against a non-athletie antagonist of eighty- 
three? 

The aged man took a long, careful, slow 
swing on the tee, and with a looseness of 
shoulders and torso that would do credit 
to any age, sent the ball straight past the 
range flag for a clear two hundred yards 
(not estimated, but by the 200-stake). Two 
more strokes with the midiron brought 
the plaver’s ball to the edge of the green, 
which had been frozen and had sprouted 
little lumps, which made putting very 
difficult. The player holed out in bogey 
of five. for the 466 yards. It was a good 
performance and cleanly executed. 

The duffer was a little disconcerted by 
the skill—or was it luck? thought he—of 
his elderly adversary. It took him eight 
to hole out, as he had sliced his drive and 
had approached crookedly. 

On the second hole the play was uphill. 
Mr. Congdon got away a fair drive, and 
so did his opponent, but in going over the 
bunker the balls of both landed in the 
rough. They were on the green in four, 
and here the octogenarian outputted his 
adversary and holed out in five, which is 
hogey. The duffer got a six. The distance 
for this hole is 348 yards, and the hazards 
are plentiful. 

The third hole is driven to from a 
mound across a road. Both drives went 
into the road, and the octogenarian lifted 
his to the fair green in two, while his 
opponent’s second went into a pit on a 
slice. Mr. Congdon’s approach was true, 
and he got the hole in five. The duffer 
tallied six. The distance for this hole is 
334 yards, and the bogey is four. 

There was an uphill journey to the 
fourth hole. A bunker is a danger for the 
ordinary second stroke. Mr. Congdon 





O. B. Congdon 


holes in a day without fatigue. He makes 
it a rule not to play more than this num- 
ber, as- moderation is his motto. He is 
fond of his briar pipe. After every game 
he takes his smoke in the club-house and 
discusses the technique of the play. His 
face has few wrinkles, his cheeks are ruddy, 
and his speech is quick and to the point. 

While Mr. Congdon’s case is perhaps 
unique in the golfing world, it affords an 
attractive object lesson for the aged who 
are still vigorous and wish to prolong 
their lives in good health. Such an anti- 
dote for Osleritis adds to the zest of life 
and lends to old age the enthusiasm of 
youth. It restores the fervor of younger 
days and keeps the mind in touch with 
modern things. 

It was the love of outdoor life that led 
the retired shipbuilder to the golf course 
in his eighty-first year to see the golfers 
play. He became interested, and was soon 
a frequent visitor. His son, who is one 
of the best golfers in the club, encouraged 
these visits and finally suggested that his 
father take up the game. 

“T am too old,” was the reply. 

“Well, just try it,” urged the son, 
whose plea was supported by other club 
members. ; 

The old gentleman studied the game 
carefully and practised with the clubs. He 
developed a good swing and said he would 
try the nine-hole course. He astonished 
his friends by making the round in fewer 
than seventy strokes. Then a match was 
arranged, and a beautiful silver cup was 
won by the octogenarian. His playing 
quickly improved and he reduced his aver- 
age for eighteen holes to an even hundred. 

His approach shots rank with those of 
the best of the club players, and in putting 
he is equally skilful. It is in the distance 
shots that his age operates against him, 
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though these are good enough to put him 
above the head of the duffer class. He 
uses all of the clubs with ease, and no 
hazard discourages him. The philosophy 
of the game earries him through all of 
its vagaries with a calm soul. His blue 
eyes sparkle with humor amid the difficul- 
ties, and at the end he has a hearty hand- 
shake with his opponent. He is the happy 
warrior of the course. 

The aged golfer retired from business 
about twelve years ago. He was born in 
England and was edueated as a shipbuilder 
in the royal yard at Devonport. After re- 
maining several years in the British naval 
service, he was engaged by Lloyd’s Regis- 
ter, and for more than forty years was in 
the society’s corps of inspectors. He came 
to the United States in 1882 as chief in- 
spector for Lloyd’s in this country, and 
continued in that capacity until his re- 
tirement. 

It is Mr. Congdon’s opinion that the 
little white ball of the golf course is the 
best remedy for Osleritis and that old age 
will seem younger and younger if it turns 
to the game. He sees in the wonderful ex- 
pansion of the sport throughout America 
in the last ten years a big step toward in- 
creasing the usefulness of those old in 
years until it will be no uncommon sight 
to behold even centenarians on the golf 
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Oil from Tomato Seed 


THE seeds of many plants have been 
found to be valuable, owing to the various 
grades of oil which they contain. Even 
weeds that are otherwise worthless pro- 
duce seeds that contain rich oils, valuable 
in many ways. Experts are continually 
searching the world over for new and 
valuable products along this line, but it 
remained for an Italian chemist to dis- 
cover one of the most valuable oils for the 
manufacture of fine grades of varnish. 

This oil has been found in tomato seed, 
formerly considered worthless. It used to 
be a problem to dispose of the seed. In 
some instances it was burned, and in 
others carted away; but now there is a 
plan on foot to grow tomatoes that pro- 
duce large quantities of seed instead of 
the varieties that are almost seedless. 

The new oil is declared to possess some 
very valuable qualities. The varnish will 
dry more quickly and is free from threads 
or eracks. The process of securing the 
oil is said to be a simple one. 





The Giraffe as a Fighter 


THE giraffe has an original and curious 
method of fighting. The long-necked beast 
has neither claws nor beak nor sharp 
teeth with which to defend or attack; so, 
when it is out of temper with one of its 
own kind, it does not fly in the face of 
Providence by trying to disembowel its 
adversary, as a tiger might, or toss it, as 
a rhinoceros would. On the contrary, the 
giraffe, knowing that it has been pro- 
vided by nature with a long and pliable 
neck, terminating in a very solid head, 
uses the upper part of itself like a flail, 
and, swinging its neck round and round 
in a way that does immense credit to its 
organization, brings its head down at 
each swing with a thump on its adversary. 

The other combatant adopts precisely 
the same tactics; and the two animals, 
planting themselves as firmly as possible 
by stretching out on all four legs to the 
utmost, stand opposite each other ham- 
mering with their heads until one or the 
other has had enough. 

The head of the giraffe is furnished 
with two stumpy, horn-like processes, so 
that the animals, when at this hammer 
and tongs method of warfare, remind the 
spectator somewhat of two ancient war- 
riors thumping each other with the spiked 
balls they used to carry for that purpose 
at the end of chains. 





The Portuguese Man-of-War 


THe “ Portuguese man-of-war” is held 
to be one of the most beautiful of all the 
so-called pelagic animals and is a veritable 
fairy ship, with sail that can be elevated 
or lowered, that can throw out a dredge 
or haul it in; in short, one of the most 
attractive of all marine animals and at 
the same time one of the most dangerous. 

This little animal has been called a 
“Poem in Satin,” yet it conceals under 
its attractive exterior an armament that 
is capable of overpowering a foe of a thou- 
sand times its size. In fact, the physalia 
stands:in the same relation to many other 
marine animals of its size as a well-fitted 
torpedo submarine boat would to an old 
line-of-battle ship of the Constitution class. 

If one but touch the purple tentacles a 
realizing sense.of this power is at once 
experienced. The finger stings as if 
needles had been thrust into it, and when 
the tentacles are placed upon a spot where 








the flesh is sensitive the pain can only be 
compared to that produced by melted lead 
or boiling oil. 

One scientist nearly lost his life in an 
engagement with the little craft The 
man had a habit of swimming on his side. 
an unfortunate habit in this ease, inas- 
much as his view to the right was ob- 
structed when one day he swam over the 
tentacles of a large “ man-of-war.” He 
was in about seven feet of water, and the 
contact immediately gave the swimmet 
such a shock that he almost lost the powe1 
of motion and sank. 

As he struck bottom with his feet he 
pushed up and partially recovered him 
self—sulliciently, at least, to call for help 
Some laborers at work nearby sprang 
into the water and carried him ashore. 
By that time he could breathe only with 
extreme difficulty, this being the most 
serious symptom. The purple mass was 
seraped from the skin with knives and 
razors, but it seemed to have sunk into 
the flesh. For six or seven months after 
ward he could very readily have passed 
for aetattooed man, the entire middle and 
lower portion of his body being covered 
with the most fanciful tracings. 


The Scorpion’s Fainting Fit 

THE scorpion that is placed in the 
center of a ring of coals does not commit 
suicide by stinging himself to death, as 
has been claimed. In lands where the 
scorpion abounds it is a regular pastime 
among countrymen to ring a scorpion 
with fire and watch him commit, as is 
believed, the happy despateh. Neverthe 
less, the seorpion has the last laugh and 
not the spectator. 

The scorpion, though an inhabitant of 
torrid regions, is so delicately organized 
that a very slight increase above the nor- 
mal temperature produces a condition in 
him analogous to a fainting fit. Driven 
desperate by the heat, he lashes his tail 
wildly, giving the impression that he is 
plunging his sting into his own body. 
Then he falls motionless. As a presum- 
ably dead scorpion has no further interest 
for the spectators, he is usually left where 
he has fallen, and, after the fire has died 
down, he recovers and crawls away. 








IN MATCHTOWN 


Fortunately No Faith Was Required, For 
She Had None. 


“T had no faith whatever, but on the 
advice of a hale, hearty old gentleman who 
spoke from experience, I began to use 
Grape-Nuts about 2 years ago,” writes an 
Ohio woman, who says she is 40, is known 
to be fair, and admits that she is growing 
plump on the new diet. 

“T shall not try to tell you how I suf- 
fered for years from a deranged stomach 
that rejected almost all sorts of food, and 
digested what little was forced upon it only 
at the cost of great distress and pain. 

““T was treated by many different doctors 
and they gave me many different medi- 
cines, and I even spent several years in 
exile from my home, thinking change of 
scene might do me good. You may judge 
of the gravity of my condition when I tell 
you I was sometimes compelled to use 
morphine for weeks at a time. 

“For two years I have eaten Grape-Nuts 
food at least twice a day and I can now 
say that I have perfect health. I have 
taken no medicine in that time—Grape- 
Nuts has done it all. I can eat absolutely 
anything I wish without stomach distress 

“T am a business woman and can walk 
my 2 or 3 miles a day and feel better 
for doing so. I have to use brains in my 
work, and it is remarkable how quick, 
alert, and tireless my mental powers have 
become.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained 
in the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. ,*x 
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LIVE Well 
EAT Well 
SLEEP Well 
DRINK *2"° 


EMP Begin TO-DAY 


All Dealers or write C.H. Evans & Sons, Hudson, N.Y. 











MORE COMMENTS BY THE PRESS UPON A 


From the New York “ Times” 

COLONEL GrEorce HARVEY’s new book, 
Thee Power of Tolerance and | Other 
Npecches, begins with the address which 
vives it iis title, delivered at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas in 1909, and ends with 
an unaffected and manly iribute to the 
merits of his departed sheepdog, Esau, 
who was fond of gardenias. Between the 
two there is a rich variety of thought and 
faney, argument, anecdote, and quotation. 
The contents comprise chiefly the speeches 
made by Colonel Harvey at banquets and 
meetings within half a dozen years. They 
are speeches which amply served their 
purpose at the time of utterance, and were 
worth preserving in this form for their 
broad and clear outlook on life, their 
cheerful, optimistic tone, their wit, and 
their humanity. 

In the first address the conclusion is 
that tolerance has supplanted bigotry as 
an actual force since the discovery of 
America, and that, “ consequently, a pe- 
culiar responsibility devolves upon our 
people, not only to maintain but to en- 
hance the new and better and higher 
power among men.” “ Conserve Common 
Sense” was the orator’s adviee in an ad- 
dress to the Fish and Game League of 
Vermont in 1910, in which he argued that 
our future is bright, that the worries and 
apprehensions Of the present hour are 
soon lessened if not obliterated by a little 
sound reasoning. Leeturing on journalism 
at Yale, Colonel Harvey argued forcibly 
‘that an editor should bar acceptance of 
public position under any circumstanees— 
else his avowed purpose is not his true 
one, his poliev is one of deceit in an 
unannounced end.” He contends that the 
journalist must be independent not only 
of polities, but of his community, and he 
finds that American journalism has made 
great strides in the direction of indepen- 
dence of the majority. 

In * The Country Press,” delivered be- 
fore the Press Association of Vermont, 
Colonel Harvey’s mood is largely autobi- 
ographieal, while in “ The Mavazines.” 
spoken to the Sphinx Club, he deals with 
his subject from a highly practical point 
of view. His speech at the Lotus Club 
dinner to Woodrow Wilson, in 1906, in 
which he nominated the President of 
Princeton for President of the United 
States long before the politicians had 
heard of him, is assuredly a_ historical 
document. His lucid, eloquent, and gal- 
lant argument in favor of votes for wom- 
en before the Equal Franchise Society of 
New York. in 1910, puts the case for the 
ageressive feminine as strongly as it ean 
he put. We note in this and another ad- 
dress of Colonel Harvey's some exceedingly 
interesting statements touching the Pen- 
tateuch, Ezra, the order of creation, and 
the Babylonian and Tahitian accounts of 
the first man and woman. 

Best of all, perhaps, is the address pre- 
served under the title of “ Woe to Thee, 
© Land!” delivered before the Jefferson 
Society in this city in 1906, which takes 
its text from Eeeclesiastes-—* Woe to thee, 
 Jand, when thy king is a child... . 
The beginning of the words of his mouth 
is foolishness, and the end of his talk is 
mischievous madness.” On the whole, 
this is a somewhat eruel speech, but it, 
too, deserves consideration as a historical 
document. 


Review by Louise Collier Willcox 

It is natural that any woman in open- 
ing this collection of addresses, which 
ranges from 1904 to 1911, should turn her 
attention first of all to George Harvey’s 
speech before the Woman’s University 
Club of New York on the subject *“* Have 
Women Souls?” A man’s view of so im- 
portant a point as this must be the super- 
scription and image of an entire character. 
The author admits that at a first glance 
the analogous question might be, Have 
men’ But as a matter of fact, since the 
beginning of recorded history men, who 
had the upper hand in making it, took 
their souls for granted. One author states 
that the question was uppermost among 
the early Hebrews, when, accerding to the 
lohistic account of creation, male and 
female were brought into being equal; 
according to the Jahovistie account, the 
woman Was made out of the rib of the 
man, and was given him as tov or drudge, 
solace or spur, as he might choose. 

Physiologically,” writes Colonel Harvey, 
‘no evidences of the eorreetness of this 
theory remain in man, but theologically 
it is held to be as sound as if a rib were 
really missing from every masculine 
frame.” The position of woman in Baby- 
lonia was much higher than in Israel, 
where she Was originally the property first 


of parents and then of husband, and was 
at all times prohibited from religious 
worship. There is no recognition of women 
in the Decalogue, but, on the contrary, 
they are mentioned as property in com- 
mon with oxen and asses. Later on St. 
Paul threw the whole force of his domi- 
nant personality in favor of the subjec- 
tion of woman. At this point Colonel 
Harvey gives up the discussion and leaves 
the matter unsettled. It is a pity that 
in one more paragraph he did not reas- 
sure us by telling us that at the Council 
of Macon during the sixth century the 
question was hotly discussed and_ finally 
decided by ballot, when a majority of 
one put woman finally in possession of a 
soul, which she has most actively exer- 
cised ever since; she has been saint and 
martyr and leader in religious reform 
(witness Susanna Wesley and the Quaker 
women of the American colonies), and is 
now the sustaining bulwark of modern 
ecclesiasticism. Undoubtedly women to- 
day have souls, if any one has. ‘The most 
modern theory, however, now is that no 
one man or woman has a soul unless he 
makes it. ‘The soul doubtless is im- 
mortal,” sang Browning, ‘ where a soul 
can be discerned ”; and Matthew Arnold 
contributes his conviction that only he 
who gains all his battles here “ Wins, and 
that hardly, to immortal life.” 

The addresses in this volume are largely 
persuasive, but a few are definitely in- 
tended to be purely amusing. Among the 
first stand the speech on “ ‘The Power of 
Tolerance,” “ Conserve Common Sense,” 
“ Journalism and the University,” ‘ The 
South and the Nation,” “ The Problem, the 
Solution and the Man,” “The Inherent 
Right”; and among the latter are the 
“City Titanic” and “Have Women 
Souls?” “Esau,” the charming little 
sketch, written with touching tenderness 
and penetrating pathos, stands by itself 
—an obituary to a dog, written, perhaps, 
to please and console a child. 

The most permanent contributions which 
this book makes to lasting interest are 
the autobiographical detail and Colonel 
Harvey’s theories of journalism. By the 
very nature of. the book many of the ad- 
dresses touched evanescent subjects, yet 
it is surprising to see how deftly even in 
these general comment is introduced; how 
clearly a philosophy of life emerges. In 
the address to the Press Association of 
Vermont, Colonel Harvey recounts his ex- 
periences as a young journalist from the 
time when, at the age of ten, he increased 
the family’s laundry necessities by invest- 
ing in a two-dollar printing-press, when 
he made his first visit to the wonderful 
printing establishment in Danville of N. 
Il. Eaton, where he first watched a mar- 
velously deft transmission of mind into 
matter; through his industrious produc- 
tion of an edition of five copies of the 
Peacham Democrat; the time when he re- 
ceived five cents an item for work on the 
Caledonian; his experience with the St. 
Johnsbury Republican; to the definite be- 
ginning of his career with the Springfield 
Republican at six dollars a week. The 
work with the St. Johnsbury Republican, 
undertaken between school terms, is too 
delightfully told not to repeat: 

“T was fifteen years old, and the man 
who owned the paper lived in Bradford. 
He paid me three dollars a week, and 
could not have induced me to play or 
sleep if he had tried. Moreover, he did not 
try. He had a girl in Bradford, and for 
some reason, inscrutable to me at the 
time, he preferred her companionship to 
mine. ... It was a joyous summer. | 
possessed absolute authority and was free 
from interference of any kind. My staff 
was so ill-fed that it had not the strength 
to be disloyal. I was the staff. The edi- 
tor, who was also the reporter, was an 
enthusiastic young person, for whose 
demonstrated energy at that time, some- 
what vitiated since, I still entertain a 
profound respect. I was that editor and 
that reporter. Type-setting machines were 
unknown then, but the office contained a 
light and airy composing-room, which was 
occupied by a thoroughly capable force. 
T was that force. It was a non-union of- 
fice. I was the non-union. The press- 
room was the best in the building; so was 
the press. The power which moved the 
machine was more earnest than electrical, 
but it was sufficiently effective to meet the 
requirements. I was the motor.” 

Surely this story of a boy’s beginnings, 
this progress by sheer energy and will 
power from the St. Johnsbury Republican 
to the head of the entire Harper estab- 
lishment, publishing five periodicals and 
hundreds of works a year, is a typically 
American story. And it is as an Ameri- 
“an, as well as a journalist, that George 
Harvey is worth studying. Profoundly 
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grounded in his country’s history and in 
that minute knowledge of Hebrew history 
and literature which was the foundation 
of American character, Colonel Harvey 
loves his land, its types, its problems, its 
difficulties, and its triumphs. He has the 
quality which he praises in the first essay 
of this book, the “ power of tolerance ”; 
and it is no section of the country that 
he loves and looks at, but the South and 
the West and the North and the East, 
the farm lands of Vermont and the city 
of New York. Wherever he finds them he 
stops to admire sturdy integrity, energy, 
loyalty to an ideal, skill, and practical 
ability. If he were asked to sum these 
qualities up in a phrase he would probably 
call them “the American Spirit”; that 
spirit which has driven him evidently 
from the little boyhood and still controls 
him in his policies in the big office in 
Franklin Square. 

One might feel, perhaps, that he granted 
too much of these ideals to Lord North- 
cliff in his address of 1907 to the Pil- 
grims’ Society of New York. No great 
editor ever apparently took a more definite 
crosscut to Colonel Harvey’s own in his 
methods than the great commercializer 
of British journalism. Colonel Harvey 
has always sacrificed quick gains to good 
quality. Lord Northcliff sacrificed quali- 
ty and stability for immediate returns. 
But doubtless the answer to this apparent 
contradiction may be given in a phrase 
very current in the big somber-looking 
building in which George Harvey is chief, 
to the effect that whoever is doing his 
work with such sincerity and ability as 
he can muster is sure in that place sooner 
or later to come to rely on that power 
of tolerance which is the outgrowth of 
a far vision, a wide experience, and a 
deep faith. 


From the New Haven “Journal-Courier” 

The gifted editor of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
and The North American Review presents 
in this volume a collection of his addresses 
and speeches, twenty-three in all, which 
he has found time to deliver and deliver 
in various parts of the United States. 
But, like President Taft, he probably finds 
recreation and refreshment in traveling, 
even with speech-making added, and hence 
he probably leaves his tripod with pleas- 
ant anticipations of benefit from change 
of scene. At any rate, the scenes of the 
delivery of these addresses vary from St. 
Johnsbury, Vermont, to Nevada, Kansas, 
Savannah, and Charleston, to say nothing 
of intervening places. And the addresses 
—it was a happy thought to get them to- 
gether in a book where thousands can 
enjoy them. The book takes its title from 
the first address, but the spirit of wise 
toleration runs through the collection. 
The conspicuous editorial position occu- 
pied by Colonel Harvey calls for attention 
to his public utterances, and expectations 
thus aroused by those addresses are more 
than realized. There is wit and humor 
and much wisdem brightening these ef- 
fusions, the topics are timely, and tren- 
chaney of expression abounds. The root of 
the matter is reached in each case, the 
observations are keen, and the comment 
and criticism just. The subjects are 
treated in an illuminating way. and the 
views and comments given are expressed 
not only felicitously, but forably and 
fearlessly. Among the most notable of 
the speeches are: “The South and the 
Nation,” delivered to the St. Andrews 
Society of Charleston, South Carolina, in 
1904; “Journalism and the University,” 
one of the two lectures which Colonel 
Harvey delivered at Yale under the Brom- 
ley endowment in 1908; ‘ The Inherent 
Right,” a speech delivered to the Equal 
Franchise Society of New York in 1910; 
and “ Conserve Common Sense,” a timely 
and pregnant speech delivered to the Fish 
and Game League of Vermont in 1910. 


Of special political interest are two’ 


speeches, one of which was delivered be- 
fore the Lotos Club of New York in 
1906, and the second before the Hibernian 
Society of Savannah, Georgia, last March. 
The first of these two speeches was en- 
titled, “For President: Woodrow Wil- 
son”; and the second, “ The Problem, the 
Solution, and the Man,” the man bz2ing, 
as most folks will readily guess, the bril- 
liant and overvaluable Governor of New 
Jersey and former president of Princeton. 
It is by this time the general impression 
that Colonel Harvey first discovered Wil- 
son as an available possibility for the 
White House, and the Colonel’s loyalty 
and unwavering fidelity to his convictions 
on the subject do honor to both himself 
and the ex-president of Princeton. One 
of the most telling talks in the book is 
that on woman suffrage. In short, all 





BOOK OF RECENT SPEECHES 


who want to be fully up to date as to 
what’s what on many important questions 
of the day shouid read the book and read 
it carefully. 


From the Louisville “ Herald” 

George Harvey, who, says a_ critic, 
writes on everything from “ Have Women 
Souls?” to a * Government of Laws,” in 
his new book, The Power of Tolerance, 
has a great deal to say that is worth 
while. Most of the things Mr. Harvey 
says have this characteristic, and in his 
latest work he points out truths that 
most of us have heard since childhood 
and in which we have a passive sort of be- 
lief. The point is that he says them in a 
way that awakens consciousness and leaves 
us with the impression that perhaps these 
truths are larger than we suspected and 
are worthy of some attention other than 
passive. 

It has pleased Mr. Harvey—and us— 
to accord some attention to the dynamic 
force that inheres in the athletic field 
and its training. He says nothing new 
on the subject, but he says old things in 
an acceptable manner. Hear him: 

“It is the moral atmosphere of the 
gridiron, the baseball field, and the track 
that gives to the American graduate the 
clear eyes, the clean hands, and the strong 
heart to go forth into the world and 
make his fight with perfect fairness and 
the keen sense of personal honor.” 

There is no gainsaying the truth of 
this, and all but a few musty-backed, sour- 
complexioned Ichabods will lend a hearty 
indorsement to the statement. The 
trouble is that we have come to accept 
this statement of the case as a presenta- 
tion for the defense rather than a propa- 
ganda to be initiated for the good that 
goes with it. Those who are familiar 
with college athletics will be quick to 
recognize the worth of the spirit that 
it engenders in its devotees—a benefit to 
be considered quite apart from the physi- 
cal and in addition to it. 

It is a thousand pities that those who 
are not familiar with the situation should 
make it necessary for college athletics to 
be always on the defensive and to give its 
adequate raison d’étre the color of an 
excuse. The things that football, base- 
ball, and track stand sponsor for are set 
forth with good understanding in the 
above quotation from Mr. Harvey. 

“Clear eyes, clean hands, and a strong 
heart, a sense of fairness and personal 
honor ”—certainly these things are quite 
as important a factor in the building of 
educated manhood as is the mastery of 
irregular French verbs or the demonstra- 
tion of a proposition of Euclid. Certain- 
ly, again, they are quite as potent in their 
equipment of youth for the things of life. 


From the Hartford ‘“ Times” 

This entertaining volume is made up of 
speeches delivered by Colonel Harvey dur- 
ing the last few years. They offer a 
wide range of topics, but the keynote is 
struck in that which gives the title to 
the book, and the keynote to that is found 
in one sentence rather near the end, which 
reads: “ Reason is not only dependent 
for its very exercise upon forbearant con- 
sideration, but in practice necessarily is 
toleration itself.” Another of the essays 
that will, as it has, attract special inter- 
est is that under the title “ Conserve Com- 
mon Sense.” Many will refuse to go as 
far as Colonel Harvey in his optimistic 
view of the present, but it appeals strong- 
ly to a very common feeling of pride and 
confidence. It may be that the inestimable 
privileges of this country which he re- 
cites are not all so visible to some others 
as to him, but there is a substratum of 
truth, even for those who believe that he 
goes too far in laudation of our times. 
Two of the speeches are in advocacy of 
Woodrow Wilson for President. The first 
was given before the Lotos Club of New 
York in 1906, and the second under the 
title “ The’ Problem, the Solution, and the 
Man” before the Hibernian Society of 
Savannah in 1911. This last has a pe- 
culiar interest in that Colonel Harvey 
alludes in it to Colonel Bryan’s declara- 
tion that any possible candidacy sup- 
ported by the New York World, the New 
York Times, and HARPER’s WEEKLY must 
be viewed with suspicion, and adds as far 
as Harper’s WEEKLY is concerned that 
“the only man whose advice the present 
editor has sought or received in shaping 
its policy is William Jennings Bryan.” 
And Colonel Harvey is that editor. 

The book furnishes varied and inter- 
esting material, and many readers will be 
grateful for the collection of these speeches 
in a volume. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Wiley vs. Whiskers 


By JEAN CABELL O’NEILL 


Havine fought a good fight against 
verms in cans and germs preserved, and 
craving other worlds to conquer, Dr. 
Wiley, the food purist, now attacks the 
lair of the whiskers germ. But, one won- 
ders, is not the good doctor tilting a lance 
at a windmill, for are not American 
whiskers conspicuous chiefly by their 
absence ? 

Probably no more crowded point of ob- 
servation of the fifty-seven varieties of 
men that make up an important part of 
the great American public can be found 
than the New York approach to the 
Brooklyn Bridge during the rush hours. 
If one is calm enough to observe anything 
in this human whirlpool he is likely to 
note the absence of any exhibit in the way 
of hair-covered chins among the masculine 
sea of faces tossing before him. Face- 
furze is rarer than gold. 

Beards belonged to the age of rever- 
ence, venerability, and all the other 
leisurely virtues. In ancient times, when 
legend and tradition held the place of 
book-lore, and news-letters were undreamed 
of, the graybeard rather than the beard- 
less youth was held to be a font of wis- 
dom. 

The passage of years was marked 
by the length and whiteness of the beard, 
and, as knowledge came chiefly through 
personal experience in those primitive 
times, the older one was the more he 
knew. Now the daily press leaves noth- 
ing of life unstated, the very young are 
often as sophisticated as the grandsires, 
sometimes more so. So age and wisdom 
are no longer synonymous. 

It is curious to note that four Presi- 
dents who had Civil War records were 
bearded. Ina sense the beard was a badge 
of courage, for the barber vote mounts 
into the thousands—and what self-respect- 
ing tonsorial artist’ would vote for a man 
who did not shave? Beards were little 
worn in the South before the sixties. 





Men of that period who did so indulge 
themselves were, as a rule, either in the 
cold North or bleak West, where chest 
and throat protection was considered be- 
fore beauty. There is not extant a por- 
trait of a Chief Executive before the war 
—that period that is the dividing line 
between the old and the new in this coun- 
try—that does not show a clean chin. 
The four years’ struggle took most of the 
niceties out of life. A battle-field has 
little suggestion of a careful toilet, and 
men who before the trouble began would 
have taken shame to themselves if not 
clean shaven by their “body servants ” 
daily now let Nature resume sway and 
let hair grow unchecked over faces as 
weeds sprang up in the once carefully 
cultivated plantations of the land. Most 
of the officers wore beards; all of the 
great ones did. But with the return of 
peace and the invention of easy methods 
of shaving whiskers practically departed 
from polite society. — 

It is not even a modern emotion, this 
whiskerphobia that is now agitating the 
eminent Dr. Wiley; for centuries ago 
“bearded like the pard” was not de- 
seriptive of a macaroni, but of the rough, 
the strong, the uncouth, and the dan- 
gerous. 

There is in this latest crusade more 
than a suggestion of the influence femi- 
nine. Only a benedict would have thought 
the game worth while. Was there ever 
a woman who cared for hair on the chin 


of her particular masculine property? 
Were not the author of the charges 
against whiskers married he _ probably 


would have reserved his fire—perhaps un- 
sheathed his sword or his facile pen to 
stab or to blast the germs that lurk in 
dead hair now piled high above other- 
wise dainty feminine heads. But that 
might be indiscreet, so Dr. Wiley lets the 
female of the species go all unchided on 
her top-heavy way. 
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Rival Discoverers 


Iv is a curious fact that there are usu- 
ally at least two claimants for the honor 
of discovering an important fact in sci- 
ence. The history of discoveries and in- 
ventions reveals many instances of this 
singular fact. 

In mathematics we have the German 
Leibnitz disputing with the English New- 
ton as to which of the two discovered the 
method of fluxions. In astronomy Adams, 
the Englishman, shares with Leverrier, 
the Frenchman, the honor of discovering 
the planet Neptune. Morse, the Ameri- 
can, had to contend with an Englishman 
for the reward of inventing the telegraph. 

Englishmen give the credit of discover- 
ing the circulation of the blood to William 
Harvey, an eminent London physician of 
the seventeenth century. This discovery, 
which revolutionized the practice of medi- 
cine, was made known by Harvey, it is 
said, in 1616 to his classes in surgery. 
In 1628 he published it to the world in 
a book dedicated to Charles I. of England. 

The Italians ascribe this important dis- 
covery to Father Paul Sarpi, a learned 
Venetian monk who died in 1623 at the 
age of seventy-one. Sarpi was a diligent 
student of natural history, medicine, and 
anatomy. In a journal published in 1684, 
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the Nouvelles de la République des Let- 
tres, it is stated that Sarpi discovered the 
circulation of the blood, but did not make 
it public. His reticence is supposed to 
have been due to his fear of the Inquisi- 
tion, whose hostility to scientific discov- 
eries was well known and with whom 
Sarpi had had trouble on account of 
his efforts in the direction of Church 
reform. 

He did, however, it is claimed, reveal 
the secret to his physician, Aquapendente, 
who had saved his life when wounded by 
Roman assassins. The physician wrote a 
hook on the subject based on Scarpi’s 
notes; but he also was fearful that the 
publication of such a novel heresy would 
get him into difficulties with the Inquisi- 
tion, and he therefore placed his manu- 
script in the library of St. Mark’s. 

Aquapendente, afterward removed to 
Padua, where he was appointed professor 
of medicine. Among his students was a 
young Englishman with whom, the Ital- 
ians say, the professor became so intimate 
that he revealed the secret. This young 
Englishman, the story goes, was Harvey, 
who, upon his return to England, after 
the death of Sarpi in 1623, claimed the 
honor of making the discovery. 

This plausible statement must. of 
course, be received with a grain of salt; 
but it furnishes another illustration of 
the fact that a great discovery usually 
calls up several rivals for the honor of 
having made it. 
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The Gentler View 


By FLORIDA PIER 
Hobbies 


Tuk advice to acquire a hobby is usual 
and has long been considered by the writer 
as of no especial moment. It seemed 
merely an idle desire, on the part of 
others, that vou should share their par- 
ticular weakness, or the result of a vague 
liking for easy ticketing. But a hobby 
once acquired throws light on many 
things. In the first place, it is so hu- 
manizing. You know that there is one 
subject on which you are forever doomed 
to be a bore and you understand why 
other people who had got themselves into 
this predicament hated to see you going 
scot free. Now, however, you are as deep- 
lv embroiled as any. You are neither 
able nor willing to eure yourself and 
you have to talk about it. no matter what 
the resistance shown on the part of your 
family. You feel the remarks rising in 
your throat, as they are voiced you see 
the patient, lenient expressions assumed 
by those around you, and you talk because 
people with hobbies have to talk. 

You say, fervidly, * 1 believe that earth 

did need lime,” and, turning to a help- 
less guest, vou demand, “ Are you inter- 
ested in manures?” The guest looks nerv- 
ous and every one changes the conversa- 
tion forcibly. You are being suppressed. 
You know it, but, having a hobby, you 
no longer have the common delicacies and 
sensibilities. Every one is discussing 
Germany’s right to have naval bases and 
suddenly you break out, “ The trouble is 
if | have eut off the stalks of the fuchsias 
too soon they may flower later or perhaps 
not at all.’ This is received with general 
impatience. and, fearful that real rudeness 
may be shown your hobby, you become 
silent, though silence under the cireum- 
stances is a state of great discomfort to 
you. 
“ With a zealot’s indifference you endure 
the very indignities you have seen people 
in a like condition undergo. The morning 
post is scornfully said to contain nothing 
when on the top of the pile is a seed 
catalogue. There is a disavowed but ex- 
isting conspiracy, on the part of the 
household, to throw away catalogues on 
the plea that they thought they were just 
advertisements, and you must have enough 
of the things anyway. Wounded and em- 
bracing the martyr’s fate of being mis- 
understood, you pore over a list of the 
new varieties of dwarf herbaceous plants 
and through yvour veins creeps a warm 
glow of brotherhood. All over the world 
there are people reading lovingly things 
considered by others boresome. It cannot 
be denied that some of the things they 
read have every appearance of being very 
boresome indeed, but each happy hobby- 
owner knows that he at least is quivering 
with interest. You see'to your perturba- 
tion that a plant you thought was two 
feet high is given in the catalogue as three, 
which means you will have to plant it in 
back of the one you intended planting it 
in front of. thus bringing it against a 
clashing color; on the other hand, will it 
not be safe to plant it where you intended, 
remembering that your garden is near a 
city and that that particular catalogue 
gives its heights rather high sometimes? 
Here you are confronted by a problem 
of moment that you must decide before 
next spring—a problem in which no one 
is interested and which might not be con- 
sidered a problem by the unsympathetic 
people sitting near you—people who, it is 
needless to say. have no softening hobbies 
of their own. One catalogue gives a flower 
as maroon, Which would make it fit into 
your scheme; another gives it as searlet, 
which would make it a catastrophe and 
a disgrace; and if you express the burn- 
ing perplexity you feel on this knotty 
question, it will be with the humble stut- 
tering of a person who knows he is just 
riding his hobby. The contents of your 
heart’s core poured forth and your auditor 
murmurs: “— don’t know, Pm sure. 1 
shouldn't think it mattered much.” 

When visitors come you eye them 
stealthily and strategically. There must 
he a way by whieh you can trick them 
without their knowledge and before any 
one stops you into the garden and there 
show them what your plans are for the 
spring. You might take them to the 
window to see the sunset and say, with 
surprise and spontaneity ringing in your 
voice: “ Ah, here we are by the garden. 
Perhaps we can see it better from there!” 
Or, if that fails, when it is time for them 
to go, talk so fast that they are not quite 
clear in their minds, all the while con- 
dueting them toward the door leading into 
the garden instead of that leading them 
toward their proper exit and before they 
have time to protest exclaim, amazedly, 
‘Why, bless my soul, here we are right 
by the garden!” then hurry out and down 
one of the paths. They will have to follow 
vou if only to say good-by, and if you 
wait for them behind a bush at the spot 
you want most to tell them about there 
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is really very little chance that they will 
be quick-witted enough to plan a counter 
move and escape. 

Even if people are patient and vague 
in the attention they give you it does not 
matter very much. You are just a happy 
bore; you don’t expect a great deal. Your 
fate is shared by so many others and they 
are happy, too. _Altogether your position 
is beautifully secure. You do bring earth 
into the house and ruin your clothes and 
scratch your hands on briers, and these 
things would be regarded as serious short- 
comings in most “people, but you have 
become one of the fortunate band of hobby- 
owners whom every one expects to give 
a great deal of bother—in fact, to make 
regular nuisances of themselves—so that 
the leeway allowed you is almost un- 
limited. You always have something to 
do, something to think of, and something 
to talk of. This clearly approaches one’s 
idea of heaven. If you enjoy yourself 
more than others enjoy you that is as it 
should be, because, before you had a hobby, 
whom did ‘you bore as quickly as you bored 
yourself? You are humble, you under- 
stand, and feel a bond in common with a 
large number of your fellow-creatures ; 
you are content with so little, just a bit 
of earth and a root or two. What could 
be added to make your state more laud- 
able? You have discovered the deeper 
meaning of a hobby; you advise others to 
have hobbies. It is right that they should, 
and it would make them more mannerly 
in their behavior toward yours. 





The Pugnacious Arctic Dog 


Arctic dogs seem to love fighting for 
its own sake: and so long as it is a fight 
they are said to be indifferent as to why 
they fight, how they fight, and whom they 
fight. 

“Two dogs, seeing another dog enjoying 
a meat-can that has been empty for 
months, will spring on him, roll him over. 
and seemingly tear him to pieces.  For- 
tunately. the wool is so long and thick 
that the attacking dog gets his mouth too 
full of hair to be able to bite his an- 
tagonist’s fiesh. 

The dogs know that their vulnerable 
points are the ears and belly. When a 
dog is attacked by two or three of his 
companions he will run into a snow-bank, 
shove his head in, and, lying on_ his 
stomach, let his foes choke themselves 
with the hair they tear out of his back. 

Sometimes a pack of dogs will divide 
into cliques of three or four. For several 
days everything proceeds smoothly in each 
friendly gang. Then one of the set offends 
his mates and they give him a thrashing 
and exclude him from the gang until their 
feelings have calmed down. 

The dog thus sent to Coventry keeps 
away from his companions until he thinks 
it safe to return. Then he will approach 
them fawningly, wagging his tail as an 
expression of his wish to be again  re- 
ceived into the gang. If his companions 
are still unreconciled they greet him with 
snarls and snapping teeth, and he retires 
to Coventry for another spell. 

A single dog, or a team of dogs, is al- 
lowed to. depart peacefully but not quietly. 
for the dogs left at home all how] dole- 
fully. But when the team comes back 
its welcome is a rough-and-tumble fight, 
begun as soon as the men commence to 
unharness it. The moment the harness is 
off all is quiet. 

As soou as a single dog appears in 
sight on his return the other dogs gather 
to attack him. It is then a question of 
speed; if- he can get to his usual stopping- 
place he is safe. 

The cunning of the Arctic dog is ex- 
traordinary. De Long records that on 
going out one night he was surrounded by 
a dozen dogs in a state of great excite- 
ment. Looking about to ascertain the 
cause, De Long saw a good-sized dog head 
first in a barrel lying at an angle with 
only his tail and flanks visible. He had 
gone in for some walrus meat, and the 
other dogs had not driven him out for 
the reason that they were not able to 
determine whether he was a bully or a 
coward. 





The Australian Aborigines. 


Tue tribes of central Australia are 
among the last of the primitive races. 
They are nomads who stray through the 
huge and deserted tracts of this great 
continent, hunting with spears and boom- 
erangs. They are with few exceptions 
cannibals. Living in huts made of the 
boughs of trees, ‘they have no household 
utensils. They count on their fingers only. 
and only to the number ten; but they 
decorate the rocks with rude attempts at 
drawing and make efforts to ornament 
their shields. Their art is determined 
and distinct, but inferior to that of the 
western European epoch of the reindeer. 
Their most singular characteristic is their 
social conventionality ; they have fixed 
prejudices concerning marriage. 
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"THOSE who 

know his 

TOM SAWYER 

or HUCK FINN 

look upon Mark 
Twain as a_ great 
boys’ writer; those 
who have read only his 
JOAN OF ARC or THE 
PRINCE AND THE 
yl PAUPER think of him as 
ji a great romancer; those 
who are acquainted only 

with INNOCENTS ABROAD 

or ROUGHING IT think of him 

as inexpressibly funny; those 
who are familiar only with his 
essays look upon him as a sane 
and indignant foe of hypocrisy ; 
those who have read only his short 
stories, such as A DEATH MASK, 
think of him as a master of pathos; 
but those only who have read ALL these 
books know or can realize the transcen- 
dent genius of MARK TWAIN, those only 
can comprehend the limits of intellectual 
effort, those alone know that Mark Twain 
the philosopher, Mark Twain the humorist, 
Mark Twain the dreamer, and Mark Twain 
the reformer, are all but parts of the greatest 
































American of his time. 
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| Hitherto the cheapest set of MARK TWAIN’S 
WORKS, in uniform binding, cost $50.00. 
The Author’s National Edition cuts this price 
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to sell: for $1.50, and in wearing 
qualities this edition is all that 
can be desired. 
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The Double Tread 

This Non-Skid tread is almost as 
thick as our regular tread. It is vul- 
canized onto our regular tread, giving 
double thickness to the part that 
wears. 

Think what that means. Instead 
of cutting these projections in our 
regular tread, we add another tread 
of the toughest sort of rubber. A 
rubber tread can never be made more 
impervious to wear. When it does 
wear off you still have left our regu- 
lar smooth-tread tire. 


The greatest sensation ever known 
in tire history has been the Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut tire. 


The control of this tire has multi- 
plied our tire sales six times over in 
the past two years. Its sales to date 
exceed 700,000 tires. And we are 
equipping ourselves for next year to 
make 3,800 per day. 

Every motor car owner who studies 
the subject is bound to adopt these 
tires. 


23° Are Rim-Cut 


We have examined thousands of 
ruined clincher tires. And 23 per 
cent, by actual count, have been rim- 
cut. Out of 700,000 No-Rim-Cut 
tires there has never been an instance 
of rim-cutting. 


A clincher tire, if punctured, may 
be wrecked in a single block. No- 
Rim-Cut tires have been run deflated 
as far as 20 miles. 


According to our figures, this 
avoidance of rim-cutting saves nearly 


one-fourth on tires. 


We knew that you wanted a Non-Skid tread. Our 
experts have worked on it since 1908. We have tried 


out some 24,000 tires in our efforts to meet your 
requirements. 

But tire users expect a Goodyear device to be utterly perfect—the very best of its 
kind. So we have waited three years to know that we had it. Now we offer you an 
ideal Non-Skid tread—a fitting addition to No-Rim-Cut tires. 


Another result is that you get a 
tire which is almost puncture-proof. 


Deep-Cut Blocks 


This extra-thick tread permits 
deep-cut blocks, and these blocks 
widen out at the bottom, so the load 
is spread over as wide a surface as it 
is with the smooth-tread tire. Note 
how we set them—so the edges and 
angles grasp the road surface in every 
direction. 


The grooves between keep clean. 


10% Oversize 

In addition to this, No-Rim-Cut 
tires are 10 per cent over the rated 
size. The extra flare, when the rim 
flanges curve outward, makes this 
extra size possible without misfit to 
the rim. 

That means to per cent more air— 
10 per cent added carrying capacity 


They don’t fill up. And the swish of 
the air through them keeps the tire 
cool, avoiding the damage done by 
friction heat. 


This tire tread is white. Its white, 
diamond-shaped blocks form the 
handsomest tread on the market. 


Thus we do away forever with the 
need for ruinous chains. Metal pro- 
jections are made utterly needless. 
Rubber and metal never combine, 
and the friction between them 
quickly ruins a tire. 


—without any extracost. With the 
average car this increased capacity 
adds 25 per cent to the tire mileage. 

These two features together—No- 
Rim-Cut and oversize—under aver- 
age conditions, cut tire bills in two. 
Yet No-Rim-Cut tires now cost the 
same as other standard tires. The 
saving is entirely clear. 








Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tire 


Both on the same rim. 
are simply reversed to 











Ordinary Clincher Tire 


The removable rim flanges 
use the No-Rim-Cut type. 














Thus we do away with the small, 
soft projections which wear such a 
little time. No non-skid device ever 
invented before can stand compari- 
son with this. 


Non-Skid tires are essential in win- 
ter. The risk of going without them 
is too great to take. We consider 
this tread—durable, effective and 
economical—as one of the greatest 
contributions we have made to this 
industry. Our No-Rim-Cut tire with 
this Non-Skid tread forms the great- 
est winter tire in existence. 


No Hooks—No Bolts 


No-Rim-Cut tires have no hooks on 
the base. No bolts are needed to 
hold themon. Through the tire base 
on each side run three flat bands of 
126 braided wires. These bands 
make the tire base unstretchable, so 
nothing can force the tire off of the 
rim. When the tire is inflated it is held 
to the rim by 134 pounds to the inch. 

So your removable rim flanges, 
when you use this tire, are simply re- 
versed. They are’set to curve out- 
ward, instead of inward, so the tire 
comes against a rounded edge. 
About 96 per cent of the rims that 
are made—quick-detachable or de- 
mountable—take No-Rim-Cut tires. 

This braided wire feature which 
makes this type possible is controlled 
by our patents. With any other de- 
vice this type of tire is not practic- 
able. And the old clincher tire is 
doomed. That is why the demand 
has lately centered so largely on 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tires. 


Our latest Tire Book, based on 12 years 
of tire making, is filled with facts you 
should know. Ask us to mail it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Detroit Street, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


[3041 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


























